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BULRRADPERRA. 
SONNETS. 
BY EVAN M'COLL. 
[We take the following sonnets from alittle volume just published, called ‘The Monn- 





win Minstrel,’—a remarkable production, considered as the composition of a Highlan 
der, 2 (rue son of the Gael, to whom English is a foreign language. | ‘ 
THE PRIMROSE. 
Of all the gems that Earth’s green bosom grace, 
Give me the primrose, May-dew-drinking tlower, 
That loves nor gay parterre nor gaudy bower, 
Bat gives its beauty to each desert place. 
So Innocence, rare guest in palaces, 
Blooms in yon cot upon the bleak hill-side: 
So sweet Content, unknowe to Wealth or Pride, 
With rustic Toil her quiet dwelling has. 
Loved fluw’r! thy term of life is brief, but thou 
Enjoy’st it in the seasous’ golden age, 
When the wood minstrels chaunt on ev’ry bough, 
And larks to heaven make vocal pilgrimage ; 
I well may deem, of all things fair below, 
Thy praise doth most their thrilling songs engage. 


—_—- 


TO A REDBREAST, 


SINGING ON A NOVEMBER MORNING. 


Emblem of Hope! thou minstrel sweet, that sings 
When eild and sadness fal! upon the year, 
And Winter tramples on the leaflet sere, 
And flowers are not—Oh tell me what thus brings 
Joy to thy heart? Dost thou with memory stray 
To the bright spring-time, when on wanton wings 
Thy fond mate thou hast courted? when the spray 
Is musical as heaven’s own bowers, and springs 
The ekylark from the gowan’d sward, to chaunt 
Her matiu song? Sweet bird! it so must be ;— 
Of preseut pleasures little canst thou vaunt ; 
Yet is thy lot an envied one to me, 
To whom reflection much of sorrow brings, 
Whose memory is a snake of many Stings ! 
ee 
MODERN ROME AND ATHENS CONTRASTED. 
(From an article in the Quarterly Review on Lord Nugent’s Greece.) 
We speak of a visit to Athens in the winter. It would be difficult to 
say which would be more delightful,—a winter spent in 
—or a winter spent in Rome. The attractions of Rome are 
powerful, that two or three thousand English are seen there every year, 
and it is acommon saying, that if a man has lived three winters there, he 
can never bear tu live anywhere else. Who, indeed, that has resided in 


so 


Rome, can ever forget his evening walks on the Monte Pincio, when the | 
sun was setting towards Ostia,—or the purple rauge of the Sabine Hills | 


which he has gazed at with insatiable eyes from the Villa Albani—or the 
wild uncultivated Campagna, where the sunshine has power to make per- 
petual desolation perpetually beautiful? And there is this peculi- 
arity in Rome,] that it seems to provide satisfaction for the cravings of every 
class of travelle@s. ‘To the sickly and consumptive no place can offer so 
pleasant and soft a climate. How many families have been comforted in 
Rome ! 
health!’ And if Rome is more than asecond Cheltenham tor invalids, itis 
so for the lovers of pleasure and dissipation. Rome has its seasons,—i's 
balls, its dinners, card-tables; and for the last two or three winters we 


have heard of British hounds meeting at the Tomb of Cecilia Metella, for | 
the chase of Latin foxes. To speak of pictures and statues would be absurd. | 


Art and Rome are inseparable words. [very one who aspires to be a 
painter or sculptor must go to Rome : 
to the criticism of connoisseurship. 

leries and studios of Rome than in almost all the rest of Europe. 


There is more to be learnt in the gal- 


are the treasures less rich which the same city presents to the eager grasp | 


of the antiquarian. And while he has his Palatine and Coliseum, and ruined 
baths and temples, the etudent of ecclesiastical history has his old mosaics 
and mystic catacombs, eloqueat of the earliest ages of Christianity, and (ifa 
digression can be forgiven at the beginning of an article) eloquent of the 
earliest ages only ; for a great and singular gap exists in the monumental re- 
cords of Rome. While the traveller finds much to remind him of Augustus 
and Trajan, of the early martyrs, and of Gregory I., much also of Leo X. 
and Urban VIII. and Pius VII., he must go elsewhere for memorials of the 
great men of the intermediate times—Hildebrand, or Innocent III., or Bo- 
niface VIII. Rome might be defined as the city of the ancient Cwsars, 
the city of modern art, ana inetrovolis ot the monastic bodies. 
And we think that this last particular furnishes one of the characteristics 
fixed moststrongly in the memory. Some of the most vivid pictures which 
the mind retaius of this most impressive city, are the recoliections vi 
rough-hooded Franciscans loitering about the steps of the Capitol,—or of 
young Cistertians, in white and black, looking over the Ponte de’ quatro 
Capi into the yellow Tiber,—portly Dominicans in the library of the Mi- 
herva,—carriages of red cardinals drawn up in front of the many-tongued 
Propaganda,—and trains of lonug-robed ecclesiastical students filing over 
the slopes of the Vimiaal and Quirinal Hills. 

Here we come in contact with subjects in which the Englishman cannot 
sympathize. There isso much of evil in the Roman system of religion, 
that we find ourselves called upon to coutrol and arrest our feelings of affec 
tion for Rome, at the very point when, with all devoted adherents of the 
Papal See, they begin to mount and kindle into enthusiasm. Here then we 
stay fora moment to remark, that the one unsatisfactory feeling, which 
makes Rome less pleasant than it otherwise would be, is absent from the 
Mind of the sojourner at Athens. It is not that he will notsee much to 
grieve him in the helplessness and miserable degradation, the abject su- 
Perstition, the ignorance and poverty, of the Eastern Church ; but he will 
hot have before his eyes an ¢ ganised b dy informed with a hos ile and ag- 
Bressive principle,—a system into which evil has been riveted, and where 
efrov and truth have been crystallized together. , 

There are some conirasts between an Athenian and a Roman winter, 
Which many would be more inclined todwell upon. ‘There are in Athens 
No long marble halls, peopled with statues; no st itely galleries, hung with 
uDrivalled pictures ; there is no incessant influx of English strangers ; th 
€quipages whic r seegare few and mean; and he would inguir 
In Vain for the ball ef an English Duchess, or the pack of an English Karl. 
But warm receptions are not wanting—(as many would be willing to testi 
fy (nor tokens of hearty kindness—at the hands of the residents who spea 
our native language —Eneglish, Scotch, and American. Nor are the Greeks 
thought unworthy of aff regard, by those who know them best 
And what place is there iu the world that can compare With Athens, for the 
beauty ind impressiveness of its surrounding scenery, or for the silent elo 
qnence of its ancient buildings 7? Who shall describe the beauty of an 


Athenian sunset, when violet-lights of all various tints descend from heaven 


+ 
it 
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i the travell: 
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Athens, | 


Huw many ‘ wan and faded cheeks’ bave there ‘ kindled into | 


so, tov, must every one who aspires , 


Nor | 


upon the mountains,—red-violet on Hymetias, and blue-violet on Parnes,— 
when a soft yellow light is spread along the plain and rests en the front of 
the Acropolis, and kiudles into a blaze on the peak of Lycabettus,—the 
sun meanwhile sinking slowly bshind Trezen and Epidauras,—and the 
bright surface of the Saronic gall‘ gleaming like a geldes shield... Who 
shall describe the Parthenon, that noblest of ruins, which rises above the 
city like acrown of glory,—or the wide river of grey-green olives, which 
flows round the bed of the Cephisus aud down as far as the Pirweus,—or the 
fifteen Olympian columns which stand in magnificent disorder near the 
thirsty bed of the Ilissus 2 Rome has a modern history as well as an an- 
cient. As the traveller ranges over,the seven hills, now so desolate,—and 
the Campus Martins, now so densely peopled,—bis mind wanders as mach 
to Alaric and Rienzi, tothe Gregorys and the Medici, as to Romalus, or 
the Gracchi or Augustus. And as the different periods of the history of 
Rome are superposed one upon another, so also are its historic buildings. 
‘True it is, that the site of the ancient City is, upon the whole, visibly aloof 
trom that of the present one ; but still the existing remains are very incon- 
veniently mixed up with moderna buildings, or turned to modern uses, The 
Pantheon is a church: the Baths of Diocletian, once so noisy with the game 
of the pila and the recitations of poets, are turned into silent walks for Car- 
thusian monks; the slopes of three of the hills are now so covered with 
buildings, that it requires careful scratiny before their contour can be dis- 
covered : churches are built round about the Palatine, and on the pavement 
of the Via Sacra, and side by side with ruined temples and triumphal arches. 
But in Athens the case is widely ditlerent.—The first thing the traveller 
sees on approaching Rome is the dome of St. Peters: the first thing he 
sees of Athens is the ancient Acropolis. (We wish we were not obliged to 
say that the second is the pa.ace of King Otho.) And as it is at the outset, 
| soit is throughout While at Rome, the acquisition of a clear idea of the 
situation of 'he ground, is more or less, the result of study and labour,—in 
Athens, the idea flashes onthe mind at once, clear as the air of Attica it- 
selt, and sudden as the thoughts ot Athenians of old. From first to last,— 
from the first sight of the projecting shore of the Piraeus with its three illus- 
trious indentations, to the base ot Lycabeitas,—and from the sides of the 
many-delled Hymettus to the grove of the Academy,—everything is €lo- 
quent of ancient Athens. To every well-iniormed traveller, everything is 
simply what he expected to find it 
Dr, Dodsworth or Colonel Leake, will recognise instantaneously each tea- 
ture of the ground and each building that survives; and, alter a rapid walk 
of a few hours, nay carry away within his mieda picture of the city of Pe- 
ricles and Plato, which will never leave himtill the day of his death, 
What is true of Athens, as contrasted with Rome, is equally true of the 
whole ot Greece compared with Italy: lor Greece bas had no modern his- 
tory of sach a character as to interfere wisi the distinctiveness of its clas- 
sical features. A modern history it does indeed possess, varivus and event- 
tul, and on which much remains yet to be written ;* but it has been of a 
} destructive, not a constructive, character—it has been, if we may use the 
expression, self-destructive. It has lefi nothing behind it w hich can spoi 
the bare beauty of those hi Is and plains where the battles of the ancient 
world were fought—no modern ornaments of modern deformities, which 
can hide those memorials to all ages of the greatness of Hellenic genius. 
The distinctiveness with which Greece teils its eucient history 1s pertect- 
(ly wonderful. In whatever part of it the stranger may be wandering— 
| whether cruising in shade and sunshine among the scattered Cyclades, or 





| tracing his difficult way among the rocks and along the watercourses of the 
| Peloponnesus, or looking up to where the Achelous comes down from the 
| mountains of Acarnania, or riding across the Breotian plain, with Parnassus 
| behind him and Cithwron before him—he feels that he is reading over 
again all the old stories of his school and college days—all the old stories, 
| but with new and most brilliant illuminations He feels in the atmosphere, 
| and sees in the coasts, and in the plains and the mountains, the character 
} of the ancient Greeks, and the national contrasts of their various tribes. At- 
| tica is still what it ever was—a country where the rock is always labouring 
to protrude itself from under the thin and scanty soil, like the bones under 
| the skin of an old and emaciated man. No one can cross over from ‘ hol- 
| low Lacediemon’ to the sunny climate and rich plain of Messenia, without 
sympathising with the Spartans who fought so long for so rich a prize. No 
one can ride along the beach at Salamis, while the wind which threw the 
| Persian ships into confusion is dashing the spray about his horse’s feet, 
without having before his eyes the image of that sea-fight where so great a 
| struggle was condensed into the narrow straits between the island and the 
shore, with Aristides and Themistocles fighting for the liberties of Greece, 
and Xerxes looking on from his golden throne. No one can look down 
from the peak of Pentelicus upoa the crescent of pale level ground which 
is the field of Marathon, without feeling that it is the very sanctuary where 
that battle ought to have been fought which decided that Greece was never 
| to be a Persian satre py. 
If this is true of the history, it is still more true of the mythology of 
Greece. Who that wakes in the morning (thonga it be on the deck of an 


} 





b 
American steamer) to find himself ia the bay of Napoli, and sees on the 
left the marsh where Hercules burnt off the hydra’s heads, and Tiryns on 
the right, where he strangled the serpents ia his cradle, and looks onward 
to the gorge in the hills where lies Mycenw, the city of Agamemnon, am 
notices how all the mountains enclose the scene witha dark and awful bar- 
riet, but feels instinctively and in a moment tliat he is among the heroes of 
the iliad and Oresteia? Who can pause in front of the sublime precipice 
of the two-peaked Parnassus—the poetic and historic, not the physical and 
natural Parnassust—wi:nout understanding what the Gauls felt when the 
spirit of Apollo fell upon them, and taey Were filled with terror and amaze- 
ment? 


} 


Who can clamber up the low cliffs which overuang the sanctuary 
of Neptune at the Isthmus, and look alternately to the two seas which are 
spread on either hand, without feeling how singularly appropriate are the 
sacred places of Greece to the ideas with which they are associated ? 

The effect of this impressive association is not spoilt by the mixture of 

* The History of Greece under tie Romans bas been ably written by 
Mr. Finlay—one of our now large class of learned and tasteful merchants 
—gson of the late well known Member for Glasgow. The History of the 
Crusaders in Greece is a desideratam in our literature. Materials have 
been collected by M. Buchon, in his Recherches ef Materiaux pour servir 
al’Histoire de la Domination Francaise en Orient, (2 vois., Paris, 1540), 
which contain au outline of the medieval history of Greece—and hia Chro- 
niques Etra ngeres relalives au Exp litions Frang¢ LSE s Etrangeres 
(184L), in which the Greek ‘ Chronicle of the Morea’ is particularly inter- 
esting. He bas, we believe, not confined himsel/ to the editing of ancient 
records; and we understand that he might have been met,a few years 
be interested in 


ago, travelling industriously in Greece, ani refusing to ! 

anything which had not reference to the Middle Ages. A traveller in Hel- 
las, thinking only of Villehardouin and Guillaame de Champlitte, and the 
f 
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udal principalities of the Morea, is an unusual | 
are the writers from wh 1 we are to «€ xpect the best elucidation cf a dark 


enomenon, 3ut such 


é 


and neglected subject. 
t See a valuable essay on Greek topogr 


Classical Museum,’ by the Rev, A. i iuley. He remarks that the 
Parnassus of the poets is the rock as seen below the fountain of Cas 
talia, not the great mountain as seen from the Pceotian plain and the Corin- 
thian gulf. He has pointed out too, in a very striking manrer, how th- 
field of Marathon may be c 
Sanctuary. 


‘ 








Any ove who has read the works of 


phy in the first number of the | 
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anything that is post-Hellenic. Occasionally, indeed, the traveller stumbles 
upon some brick ruins such as he has seen in Italy, and his attendant hurries 
him on with the impatieut exclamation, ‘ Nou e antico, signore; e Romano,’ 
Turkish cannon balls are found here and there among the fragments of bro- 
ken columns; and in some of the towns in the Morea the Lion of St. Mark 
is still seen sculptured on the walls. The Romans, the Crusaders, the Ve- 
netiaus, and the Turks, have each left enough behind them to show that they 
were ouce in Greece; but that is all. When we look up to the Appenines 
from Florence, it is quite as likely that we may think of Gregory VII. or 
Frederick Barbarossa as of Catiline, fresh from the reproaches of Cicero 
hastening to join (he camp of Manlius. When we approach the bay of Na- 
ples, the thoughtof Conradin is as nataral as that of Horace; and the cam- 
paigus of Haunibal are almost everywhere swallowed up by the more re- 
cent memory of Napoleon. But not so in Greece. We forget Villehar- 
douin and Dandolo, and see only the country of Pericles and Leonidas. 

One other general remark, we hope, may be pardoned—namely, that 
hardly any traveller has adequately called attention to the hilliness of 
Greece. Dr. Wordsworth has called it somewhere ‘ an endless vicissitude 
of hill and valley,’ and the description is a very true one. This characteris- 
lic peculiarity is fixed indelibly in the memory by aride across the Diacria, 
where peasants, just I!ke the Thracian boors in Aristophanes, are ploughing 
here and there on the sides of the hills;—or by an excursion through Arca- 
dia, where flocks are heard from the valleys below, bleating through the 
mist:—or by a cruise along any of the coasts, where a change of wind may 
be looked tor at the passing of every new headland. It is hardly possible to 
overrate the importance of this peculiarity, whether we are thinking of the 
resources and prospects of the present population, or the character and 
manper of living of the ancient Greeks, or the singular type of the scenery. 
| We see here an exemplification of the imaginative worship associated with 
| local sanctuaries—of tue isolated growth of neighbouring states—-of Dorian 
and Tonian antipathies; and we cannot doubt that this same cause must have 
tended to promote that ‘ unborrowed intellectual development’ for which the 
Greeks stand conspicuous among the nations of antiquity. Though general 
propositions respecting the working of climate and physical agencies upon 
character are treacherous, yet we may venture to note certain improving 
influences ata time when they had nobooks to study, and no more advanced 
prejudices to imitate. To borrow the terse words of Mr. Grote :— 

‘Their position made them at once mountaineers and mariners, thas sup- 
plying them with great variety of objects, sensations, and adventures. 
Rach petty commanity, nestled apart amidst its own rocks, was sufficiently 
severed from the rest to possess an individual life and attributes of its own, 
yet not so far as to subtract it from the sympathies of the remainder. So 
that an observant Greek, commercing with a great diversity of half-country- 
men, whose language he understood, aud whose idiosyncrasies he could 
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pared to what we have called it above—a an 


appreciate, had access to a larger mass of social and political experience 
than any other man in s0 unadvanced an age could personally obtain,’ 

Flow far this alternation of till and valley, rock and plain, is forced upon 
our notice as a mere external characteristic of Greece, and as that which 
makes our recollections of it so vivid, will be acknowledged by all who have 
been there, even by those who care the least for historical associations. Our 
readers will forgive us if we quote here some of Dr. Clarke’s words in his 
‘ valedictory retrospect’ of 1816. Looking from Thessalonica upon the su- 
perb scenery of the mountain chain of Olympus, he writes thus :— 

‘With the vivid impressions which remained after leaving the country, 
memory easily recalled into one mental pictare the whole of Greece; be- 
cause it is portioned out by nature into parts of such magnitude, possessing, 
at the same time, so many striking features, that after they have ceased to 
appear before the sight, they remain present to the imagination, Every 
reader may not comprehend what is meant by this; but every traveller, who 
has beheld the scenes to which allusion has been made, will readily admit 
its trath: he will be aware that whenever he closed his eyes, with his 
thoughts directed towards that couutry, the whole of it became spread be- 
fore his contemplation, as if he were actually indulged with a view of it. In 
such an imaginary flight, he enters, for example, the Defile of Tempe from 
Pieria; and as the gorge opens towards the south. he sees ail the Larisscean 
Plain: this conducts him to the Plain of Pharsalia, where he ascends the 
mountains south of Pharsalus; then, crossing the bleak and still more eleva- 
ted rezion extending from those mountains towards Lamia, he views Mount 
Findus far before him, and, descending into the Plain of the Sperchius, 
passes the Straits of Thermopylie..---- Ascending to the top of 
Parnassus, he looks down upon all the other mountains, and plains, and is- 
lands, and gulfs of Greece...--....-.. Thence roaming into the depths 
and over all the heights of Eubora and of Peloponnesus, he has their inmost 
recesses again submitted to his contemplation. Next resting upon Hymet- 
tus, he examines, even in the minutest detail, the whole of Attica, to the 
Sunian Promontory ; for he sees it all, and all the shores of Argos, of Sicyon, 
of Corinth, of Megara, of Eleusis, and of Athens. Thus, although not in all 
the freshness of its living colours, yet in all its grandeur, doth Greece actu- 
ally present itself to the mind’s eye; and may the impression never be re- 
moved! On the eve of bidding it farewell for ever, as the hope of visiting 
this delightful country constituted the earliest and the warmest wish of his 
youth, the author found it to be some alleviation of the regret excited bya 
consciousness of never returning, that he could thus summon to his recollec- 


tion the scenes over which he had passed 
Such is Greece at all times—such it was in the winter of 1543 1844. 


CLOSE OF SIR ROBERT PEEL’S ADMINIsS- 
TRATION. 
From the last London Quarterly Review. Continued from last Albion. 
The leader ofa party, though elected no doubt into that high station for 
very superior qualities, becomes, by accepting such a confidence, only the 
firat partner in the concern—primus inter pares; his followers, if we may 
so call them, are not more bound to support than entitled to advise him, As 
the parliamentary party represents one portion of public opinion, so the leader 
represents the party ; and cannol, in any rational theory of constitutional 
connections, hold b mee!f independent of those whose foreman he is, and 
without whom the greatest orator or statesman can be, in our present poli- 
tical system, no more than a unit—whogse utility and value must depend, in 
a great measure, on the numbers that fullow it Ever Lord Chatham him- 
self—a dictator in circumstances and times that never can return—always 
broke down (and once in a most humiliating way,) from the overweening 
and, as we believe, insane arroganee of standing absolutely alone. The 
thi ig is impossible. ‘The business of the country could not be done by 
‘one too powerful subject,’ waited upon by slaves and puppets; and if it 
could, this country would not bear to be governed by a Vizier. 
If we are asked, Is, then, a leader of a party to be in fact its slave—to 
» no Opinion of his own? We might retort by amore epp site question 
be the slave of its leader?) But we answer on bigher prin-, 
-N \ leader is not fit to be in such a position if he is not able to, 
uide the party to a unity of opinion by his superior tact and judgment 
upon mutual explanation and concession; and it is the main use of Partd 
that in such confidential and preliminary explanations, measures on which 
there might be seme original discordance, may be modified and ripeney, 
nd rendered generally acceptable. The reasons that inflaeuce a leader will 
fail, it frankly and cordially communicated, to make a strong im- 
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pression of his friends ; but that in this country a minister or a leader of a 

arty can be entitled to the sic volo of an individaal and despotic opinion 
we totally deny. A Party is a kind of republic, of which the leader is only 
President—owing to his party the same or indeed rather stricter allegiance 
than his party 20 bien, and that allegiance should be in direct proportion 
with the eminence to which the confidence of the party may have raised 
kim. Let us look at the matter practically. A Party raises a man, or, 
which is nearly the same thing, affords him the footing and the force by 
which be raises himself, to great political distinction; the Sovereign in con- 
sequence raises him to power. What would be thought of the Minister 
who, ou any pretence whatsoever, should turn against the Sovereign the 

ywer so confided? And are not gratitude and fidelity due at least 
equally to the Party as to the Sovereiga—for the Party has been the earlier 
and the greater benefactor? 


‘Certain it is,’ says Mr. Burke, ‘the best patriots in the greatest com- 
monwealths have always commended and promoted such connexions. Jdem 
senttre de repudlica was with them a principal ground of friendship and 
attachment; nor do 1 kuow any other capable of forming firmer, dearer, 
more pleasing, more honourabie, and more virtuous habitudes. | The Ro- 
mane carried this principle a great way. Even the holding of office to- 
gether gave rise io a relation which continued for life; and 1t was looked 
upon with a sacred reverence. Breaches of any of these kinds of civil Te- 
lation were considered as acts of the wost distinguished turpitude. This 
wise people was far from imaginixg that those connexions had no tie, and 
obliged to no duty; but that men might quit them without shame, upon 
every call of interest. They believed private honour to be the great tounda- 
tion of public trust; that friendship was no mean step towards patriotisin ; 
that he who in the common intercourse of life showed he regarded some- | 
body besides himself, when he came to act ia a public situation, might Pro- | 
bably consult some other interest than his own.’— Works, vol. il. pp. 332, 
333. 

But, after all, if a minister dues conscientiously arrive atan opinion con- | 
trary io that of his whole life, and of bis whole party, what is he lo do? 
Why, obviously and undoubtedly, to retire—to divest himself at once and 
with scrupulous delicacy of every shred of power with which he was in- | 
vested by the Party he is about to leave—to resign (as honourable deserters | 
—for such we readiy admit there may be—have done) his commission— 
his swor{—and even the trifles of untform and equipment, before he passes 
over to the enemy—to place himself as nearly as may be possible in the 
state in which be was before the partiality of his late friends nad raised him 
to the power which he should scorn to use to their detriment—and, above 
all, he should take care to go over alone—neither to weaken those he leaves, 
nor to involve any other person in a proceeding only justified ex hypothesi 
on the plea of individual conscience. This may be a painful and difficult, 
but it is not therefore a lessimperious duty. 

Sir Robert Peel said in his resignation speech :— | 





*[ must also say that I did not propose those measures connected with 
our commercial policy at the commencement of this session without fore- 
seeing that, whether (hese measures succeeded or failed, they must cause | 
the dissolution of the Government which proposed them.’ 


} 


So we thought in April last, when we concluded our Postscript with these 
words :— 


‘ We implore the members of beth the Houses of Lords and Commons to 
recollect and to act upon this short but, we believe, indisputable truth, that 
—do what they now will—ihey cannet save the ministry—but they perhaps 
may save (he country.’ 


This advice was unfortunately disregarded—chiefly, we are satisfied, because | 
the fact was disbelieved, The maintenance of Sir Robert Peel’s Govern. 
ment was contfesiediy the motive that inflaenced his Colleagues to resume 
their places; it was we know with some, and we believe with all of his 
112 supporters iu the House of Commons, the main inducement of their 
adherence to a policy which, we are convinced, not one of them originally 
approved. [tis to them, and not to nersons of our Views and Opinions, that 
Sir Robert Peel has to explain why, ifhe knew from the beginning that this 
Measure, whether successful or not, was to dissolve his Government, he in- 
duced first his Cabinet, and subsequently his friends, to overcome their 
scruples and forfeit so largely their political influence and personal con- 
sideration, for the single purpose of maintaining a Government to which he 
had already admiuistered so deadly a potson, that he knew it could not pos 
sibiy survive the session. Is there any man so ignorant of the state of parties 
add of the temper of the House of Commons as to believe that, if Sir Ro- | 
bert bad made at the commencement of the session the avowal made at its 
close, he would have had the concurrence of any 10 of his 112 followers in 
that House? In the House of Lords there would not, we believe, have been 
asingle apostate. Just as if he had stated to the country in 1841, or to Par- | 
liament in 1842, what he has revealed to the corn merchants of Elbing in 
1846, he never could have carried his Income Tax, and, in fact, never would 
have been minister. 

But if Sir Robert Peel foresaw in his measure the certain dissolution of 
his administration, how is it that he seems not to have thought of, or, at least, | 
not given due weight to all the consequences of such an event? 

First, should he not, on behalt of the country and of the Queen, have as- 
sured himself that au efficient Government could be formed to replace him 3 
This was so far trom being the case, that on the dissolution of his Govern- 
ment in December, it was tound that none other was peasible, in thecircum- 
stances in whic he had placed parties and the country, and he was forced | 
tw clumsily reconstruct that which he had improvidently dissolved ;—so | 
clumsy and so improvident was the whole operation, that, to say nothing | 
of many minor embarrassments, the Secretary for Ireland, a nobleman, until 
these unlucky times, universally and deservedly popular, was rejected in 
his own county by his own family and friends, and found, with great difli- 
culty and by very unsatisfactory means, an obscure and unexpected seat : 
while there was exhibited a phenomenon never before witnessedin our con- 
stitutional history—an important session passed with a Secretary of State 
out of Parliament, not from any deficieucy of personal merits—quite the | 
reverse—but from being disabled by his connexion with the Minister's | 
policy to obtain the confidence of any constituency. | 

But Sir Robert Peel's change of mind, in the form it has taken, has pro- | 

duced still more permanent and more serious mischiefs. It has broken | 
down and for a season at least almost annihilated the only party in the coun- 
try on which any solid Government can be founded and maintained—the 
Landed Interest—we do not call it exclusively the Tory party,—for though | 
more peculiarly connected with the Tories, it has also a strong affinity | 
with a powerful and influential body of the old Whigs, who are as deeply, 
though not so openly, alarmed at the revolutionary tendency of Sir Robert 
Pee|’s measures, and still more at the principles which he has recently pro- | 
mulgated. Sir Robert Peel also should have considered the personal diffi- | 
culties into which, with his own eyes, he says, open to the result, he was 
leading his blind-folded friends. We know not how many of the 112 gen- 
tlemen, originally led astray, continue to adhere to their error; the number 
we are tuld is small, but whatever it be, most of them will be subjected to 
a very paiutul ordeal. Some have already been forced out of public life; 
others are notoriously doomed ; almost all are in difficulty and apprehen- 
sion. Nor will they be the only sufferers. ‘The whole Conversative party 
will be seriously affected. Many of the Counties and Conservative Bo- 
roughs now represented by these new advocates of Free Trade will proba- 
bly be disturbed by expensive contests, and in the struggle it is to be appre 
hended that sume, not merely Whigs, but extreme Radicals, may slip in.— 
We have already seen in some instances, and may, unless some healing pol- 
icy be adopied amongst the Conservatives quasi, so00n see in many more, 
the peace of private families as well as of public constituencies destroyed 
—father against son—nephew against uncle—brother against brother—ten- 
ants against landlords—-triends against friends—a general dislocation of in- 
terests, and a violent disruption of feelings, such as never, we believe, since 
the Revolution, distracted this nation. I[s not this an evil—a more deep 
and lasting evil than even it at first sight appears—which might have been 
foreseen, and which, if there were No other motive, vught to have deterred 
a statesman from thus experimenting on the essential elements of social as 
well as political life? 

But when Sir Robert Peel—foreseeing the dissolution of his Government 
—embarked his friends for a stormy voyage and a certain shipwreck,—did 
he also contemplate his own spontaneous retirement from public lite, on 
which he now appears tohave resolved? Ina letter to Lord Lyndburs, 
read by the latter in the House of Lords on the 25th August, in reference 
to his Lordship’s endeavour to reconcile the scattered elements of the Con- 
servative party, Sir Robert says— 


| 


| 


‘At our interview you informed me of a fact of which | was not previ 
ously aware, namely—that you had been in communication with some of 
the membere of the late ( rovernment and of the party which generally sup 
ported it, with a view of healing animosities and 
servative party. 


reconstructing the Con- 


Ths te . t j 

Phat before you went further you had resolved to speak 
to me, and that the part you are taking is a disi: 
your return t 


ne bel 


” iterested one, inasmuch as 
» office was out ofthe question. My answer was, that [ must 
3 any party to the proceedings to which you referred. [ sai 
» office was as little in my contemplation as in yours, and tha 
I was not prepared to enter into any party combinations with that view 
I feltit ‘ncumbent on me, under the circumstances. to leave those wit! 
whom I had been previously connected in political life entirely at fiberty 


Lout returo i 


judge for themselves, with respect to the formation of any new party con- 
nexion.’—Dzebates, 25th August 


This, which is in itself as explicit as could be expected in a public | 


declaration, has been, if we are rightly informed, repeated in private 
more circumstantially and still more decidedly. This declaration, in terms, 
ouly applies to the fatigues and anxieties of office; but we suppose that 
it means to indicate a withdrawal from parliamentary life also, Lt would 
be quite inconsistent with either the theory or practice of the constitu- 
tion, that so important a person as Sir Robert Peel, even if he stood 
alone, must be, should take a share in the national counsels without in- 
curring the responsibility of assisting to carry into effect the advice which 
he might persuade Parliament to adopt. It may be, in theory, very well 
to say, why should uot an independent member sit by to watch, on be- 
half of the country, the proceedings of Parliament, without subjecting 
himself to any ulterior responsibility? be feels himself capable ot being 
a goud critic, though not a working minister. This might be true of sub- 
alterna, but is an idle fancy as to men of Sir Robert Peel’s rank and sta- 
tion. He well knows, and indeed distinctly stated, in 1841, that he who 
takes upon himself the great responsibility of disturbing an establish- 
ed administration, ia bound to see bis way clearly to the substitution of 
another If ‘office is as litle in Sir Robert Peel’s contemplation as in 
Lord Lyndhurst’s,’—that is, altogether ‘ out of the question’—the logical 
and constitutional consequence would certainly be his leaving Parliament 
also. But his condact appears to have been of late so little guided by 


| logical or constitutional considerations, that we shall be more grieved 


than surprised to see him taking a different course. Indeed we find in 
well-informed quarters a conviction that he means to attend regularly, ta- 
king a leading part in most great quest ons, and acting (with asmail body 
of implicit adherents) the part of anarbiter between the Government and 
the Protectionists—a position anomalous in itself, and productive of the 
greatest embarrassment to all parties, and which would, we fcar, perpetu- 
ate, and even exasperate animosity, and not only render the recenstruc- 
tion of the Conservative party more difficult, but smooth the way for those 


| measures of gradual, or perhaps rapid, downward progress which Lord 


Joho Russell will in those circumstances be coustrained—nolens volens—to 
introduce: but whichhe will probably introduce as soon as he can. 
Sir Robert Peel will frequently be found voting with the Government, 


| sometimes against them—and even though sitting ou the opposition benches, 


as often urging them onward as restraining them. Sir Robert Peel's prom 
inent occupation of the bench during the few last days of the session was 


| observed upon as practical proof that he had not really given up Party : there 


are places which it is well understood that neutrals are supposed to occupy ; 
and it seems indeed hardly consistent with that tact and delicacy—we had 
almost said pride—tor which Sir Robert Peel is so distinguished, that he 
should sitin front and appear to derive countenance at least from a party to 
which he does not belong, and in which his presence is thought intrusive 
and must be inconvenient. Those who entertain these Opinions of Sir Rob- 
ert Peel's inteutions consider bis repudiation of party connexions only asa 
dexterous promulgation of what has long been his real object, the freeing 
himself from all obligation and duty to his followers, but by no means re- 
nouncing the allegiance of his followers towards him. But again we say, 


; such acourse, if by the dissensions or coalitions of parties it should be suc- 


cessful, mast lead to office. If his counsels prevai', he must assume the prac- 
tical responsibillty of carrying them into effect : an event that, in his present 
disposition, he himself we are satistied would wish at least to postpone, and 
which we should be sorry, for his own sake and that of the country, ever 
again to witness. Great as are his administrative and parliamentary abilities, 


‘admired as he must be for many high qualities, we think we may venture 


to say that be has put it out of his own power, even if be should have the 
will, to maintain the institutions of the coantry. Whatever power he has 
left to himself is only, we fear, for destruction; he bas now none at all tor 
conservation ;—he has, on the contrary, given a new impulse to revolution- 
ary doctrines and hopes. The universal fears of every class of Conserva- 
tives, and the undisguised triumph of every class of Destructives, attest this, 
Our whole Number would uot suffice for the testimonies we could produce 
from various speeches aud publications in corroboration of this opinion; bat 
we will take two as far removed as possible from any community ot interests 
or any identi of vpinion, except on this single point. The first is Mr. 
Henry Drummond, than whom few men in England have a more extensive 
knowledge of both our commercial and agricultural interests :— 

‘The measures now pending,’ he says, ‘ must produce as great a revolu- 
tion in the principles aud framework of English society as ‘he revolution in 
France caa-ed in that country. 

‘If the measure commonly known by the name of Free Trade contained 
in it nothing more than the sound conveys, it would be a measure of unmix- 
ed good. If itinvolved nothing more than the transfer of property from 


, one setof men to another set of men of the same class, it would concern none 


but the parties interested ; but it involves, not by far-tetched deductions, but 
by obvious necessity, the destraction of all those things which God has insti- 
tuted in a Christian monarchy-—as certainly as those things have been over- 
thrown in France: such as tbe annihilation of entails, that is, of family and 
hereditary interests as distinguished from aes cen interests ; the des- 
truction of primogeniture; the ruin of many widows and orphans; the mi- 
nate subdivision of land as in France; a universal attack ou tithes, and on 
the compulsory support of cathedrals and parish churches,’—Letter, p. 17. 


On the other hand, we take from the polyglot of the League debates the 
first passage that comes to hand—an extract from a speech made by Mr. 
Bright at the great meeting of the League ir Covent Garden Theatre, which 
avows the object for which the repeal of the corn-laws was urged :— 

‘ There is one thing which, above all, the people should get rid of, name- 
ly, that reverence for even the worthless portion of the aristocracy. It isa 
false and worthless idolatry ; a bowing down to Baal, I reverence and res- 
pect the laws when they are the embodiment of just principles; but I can- 
not countenance the reverence paid by the people to those who oppress 
grind them down, and scourge them. I hope the day will arrive when they 
will throw off the burdens with which they are oppressed by this aristocra- 
cy, and stand forth the bravest, the freest, and the most virtuous people on 
the face of the earth.’—Speech at Covent Garden, February 27th, 1844. 


We the rather quote this passage because it has been adopted as the mot- 
to of a seditious and libelluus volume, called ‘ The Aristocracy of England, 
by John Hampden, junior,’—which has been circulated with great activity ; 
from the preface of which we subjoin an extract as a specimen of the spirit in 
which Sir Robert Peel’s proceedings are regarded by his new admirers and 
allies, and as an exposition of the ultimate objects which his measures are 
by them expected to accomplish :— 


‘Atthe very moment that this volame is going through the press, the 
most monstrous of the aristocratic 1mpositions of which it complains —the 
corn-law—is doomed to extinction by the parliament and people of Eng- 
land. Providence, by the gift of a drenching summer, and the consequent 
disease of the potato, has sent the necessary pressure to compel the people 
to speak out. Public opinion, and that great organ of public opinion—the 
Anti-Corn-law League—have compelled the startled Government to listen 
to the people’s voice. Wonderful conversions of public men in the hour 
of terror have taken place. The prime minister himself has stood forth as 
the apostle of Free Trade! These are glorious triumphs for a popular 
cause. Never did public circumstances so auspicionsly show themselves 
in England since the great revoiution in 1688. Let the nation take care, 
this time, to secure the full truits of them. Let the example of the League 
show that public opinion, if it please, is omnipotent. Let it not stop short 
with the abolition of the corn-lawe and the reduction of certain duties. 
Let it remember that with the abolition of the corn-laws only one of a 
thousand aristocratic evils is eradicated. Time will show that cheap bread 
alone will not enable us to remedy all the mischiefs which remain. Our 
debt is eight hundred millions ; our annual taxation fifty millions; and 
these will lie as an incubus on our manufacturing exertions, and on the 
cheapness of everything in England. Let the people remember that aris- 
tocratic corruption and the sources of its corruption still remain in the state ; 
that the root of the mischief is still there ; that the franchise is still restrict- 
ed to a few ; that Providence will not every year interfere with the sea- 
sons, to remedy what we should remedy ourselves. Public opinion, hav- 
ing bow shown its power, should maintain its ascendancy till every aristo- 
cratic evil is obliterated; till the aristocracy are thrust back to their own 
house ; till the dukes and lords cease to meddle in the election of the com- 
mons; in a word, till our constitution and prosperity are actually restored,’ 
| Hampden Junior is an obscure libeller, and, 80 far as he himself is con- 
cerned, utterly contemptible, but notso when we find him the ally and ad- 
vocate of Sir Robert Peel’s policy. 
} 





We are tempted tu follow up his denunciations by the evidence of a 
more iofluential expounder of public opinion, or, we should rather say, 
| publi appreheosion. Our readers will recollect that the Times newspaper 
was selected as the organ to annvunce Sir Robert Peel’s conversion, and 
that it was throughout the strongest partisan of the ministerial measure 
though not always ster bimself, whose fall it seemed to antici 
pate, and whom it frequently bandied erable sev: rity, ae 1 did 
even in announcing the division of the 16th June in the House of Lords 
rf-law is gone; bat, gone,’ proceeds 
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defended by men of understanding and integrity, ought to prepare us fi 
a retraction more curious and a revulsion more striking, when aie 
questions of social and economical import are brought home to the n tice 
of the Legislature and the feelings of the people.’—Times, June 16 1846. 
What did this mean? What were ‘those pressing questions of aocial 


it as to the Church that we were menaced with a ‘ret 
ister’s opinion !—or the Carrency ?—or the Union ! 
the Times may have specially alluded ; but we now see in the speech of 
the 29th Jane, and in the Elbing letter, quite enough to justify our ap ms 

hensions that the fears of Mr. Drummond, and the hopes of the le ne 
and these inuendos of the ‘Times, are all well founded in the probabilltiee 
ot experience ; We believe that, since the unfortunate concession of 1899 
—unfortunate in being so long delayed—untortunate in the circumstances 
in which it was made--unfortuuate, above all, if it has indurated Sir Ro. 
bert Peel’s mind to the sacrifice of principles to expediency—we believe 

we say, that since that event, and its lugical and close-tollowing conse. 
quence, the Reform Bill, everything has been gradually tending to demo. 
cratic revolution ; but of all these successive triumphs over the Constitution. 
the last is the greatest—not merely on account of its material effects for 
they are within control, but from its moral and political imfluences "ona 
from the dangerous and unconstitutional process by which it has been ace 
complished—by the wiil, we hesitate not to say, of one man, and that man 
not exercising, we are convinced, a spontaneous and deliberate judgment 
of his own—but overpowered by the most disastrous aud fatal principle 
that ever disorganized suciety—ibat whatever is audaciously asked must be 
submissively granted—that the most unreasonable, the most unconsti!utjonal 

the most demoralizing question, if oniy persisted in with a very moderate 
degree of clamour, must be settled—and that by one specific and on 

mode of settlement—surrender? With this doctiine what is safe end 
that this is the chief and master motive of Sir Robert Peel, who, after the 
speech of the 29th of June, can doubt 2 


These apprehensions of Sir Robert Peei’s turther views reconcile us in 
some degive to what we otherwise should have regretted—ihe means by 
which he was at last defeated We were averse, on principle, to deny to 
his Government, which had certainly shown no other indisposition towards 
Ireland than the depreciation of her chief industry, any measures that it 
thought necessary to the peace of the sister kingdom; and we by no means 
liked the company in which the Conservatives tuund themselves in opposi- 
tion to the Coercion Bill; but we are forced to confess, and indeed Sir Ro- 
bert Peel himself made indirectly a tantamount admission, that it had be- 
come necessary that the country should have a Government ot whose prin- 
ciples and intentions (whether approving them or not) it should, at least, 
have some reasonable conjecture and guarantee, The Whigs are all more 
or less pledged to the same course of sudversive innovation that Sir Ro 
bert Peel appears to have adopted, but they have not the same power of 
executing the mischief. ‘The crisis of last December exemplifies the balance 
of danger. The Whigs were then reduced to confess that they could not 
repeal the corn laws—not even with the cordial as-istance of Sic Robert 
Peel out of office ; that ansmutation was therefore left in the plastic hands 
of the minister, who, by their support, combined with the division in his 
own party and the influence of office, was enabled to accomplish what they 
had abandoned in despair. Under such circumsiances we may regret the 
necessity of the vote of the Conservatives on the Coercion Bill, but we can- 
hot preeume to biame it. It seems to have been the only practicable mode 
of relieving the country from an unwelcome burthen, and Sir Robert Peel 
himself from what be has fully and candidly contessed to have been a false 
and, if persisted in, a discreditable position. 

But it is another of the many fatal consequences of Sir Robert Peel's 
course of proceeding, that he has rendered the task of his successors more 
difficult and embarrassing than even their own characteristic indiscretion 
and former errors would have made it. We should not, under any circum- 
stances, have had much hope of good and trustworthy government trom the 
Whigs; but we believe, thatif Lord John Russell and his section of the Ca- 
binet were really free agents—if he and his immediate friends were strong 
enough in Parliamen: or in the country to act on their own views—ihey 
would be disposed to adopt moderate—and what we may, not ina party 
sense, call—conservative counsels, Lord John intimated long ago, in a 
moment of discretion aad candour, that he thought the country had had 
enough of revolution ; and we have no doubt that he and the majority of 
his colleagues are now more strongly of the same opinion; but circumsianc- 
ed as they are, how can we expect them to make any bold or effesiual re- 
sistance when Sir Robert Peel’s weight has been added to the movement 
factiun ? Sir Robert Peel’s intimations to this effect in the speech of the 29th 
June are the more embarrassing from their vagueness. It he had designate 
ed the precise extent to which he would have carried his concessions, tle 
new ministry might have been controlled by his authority—but when be 
proposes in general terms his adherence to ‘ the same opinions which took 


raction’ of the min. 
We know not to what 


| effect in the Charitable Bequests Bill and the additional endowments of May- 


nooth’*—bis wishes to remove ‘the jealousy and suspicion thal Ireland has 
curtailed or mutilated rights,’ and to equalize, meaning, we suppose, to en- 
large, ‘civil and municipal franchises’—his diaposition ‘to co-operate with 
those who feel that the present social condition of the people in respect to 
the tenure of land and the relation of landlord and tenant deserves immedi- 
ate and cautious consideration’—‘ his readiness, and that of (hose who sup- 
ported bis repeal of the corn-laws, to support measures of a similar char- 
acter,’ —all this appears to be but a paraphrase of Mr O’Connell’s watch- 
word, ‘justice for Lreland’—justice, which in its most indulgent meaning no 
one is disposed to deny her, but which in the sense in which the Irish agita- 
tors employ it, means separation, spoliation, and revolution. And when, in 
addition to allthis, we find in the Elbing letter the awful shadows of a per- 
petual Income tax in order to effect ‘a diminution of Custom duties,’ anda 
removal! of ‘ vexatious regulatious of Excise,’ we hardly know what extent 
of alteration in our institutions might not be comprised in these various Cca- 
tegories, or at what point of a course of concession to lish or English agi- 
tation Lord Jolin’s Cabinet might see reason to apprehend the resistance of 
Sir Robert Peel. Indeed, as we have already stated, it seems to be Sir 
Robert Peel’s view of the present temper of the public mind and of the fee- 
bleness of authority, that nothing can be prudently or safely resisted, if 
pressed by any formidable degree of popular excitement. y 
The Whig ministry will certainly have no great desire—and if they had, 
they are not in a condition—to offer any effectual resistance. Their own 
independent force cannot, as we are told by those who are supposed to be 
the least biassed and most competert authorities, be rated so high as 170, 
nor the Protectionist Conservatives so low as 300 ,t but wha ever the exact 
proportions may be, it is certain and indeed admitted, that the ministers are 
daily and hourly at the mercy of their allies—the Repealers and Radicals, 
aud mast submit to their dictation. Of this we have alreacy, short as their 
reign has been, had abundant proofs; the very composition of their minis- 
try—the reluctant submission to the claims of persons ‘ who migh¢ be trou. 
blesome’—the relaxation of opinions that might be embarrassing—the aban- 
donment of the Arms Bill—the restoration of the Repeal magistraies—the 
admission of slave grown sugarf{—the act ‘hat subsiantively reg 
the Colonies from the commercial jurisdiction of the mother country, an 
will inevitably lead to their political separation—in a word, many of a 
official appointments and all their legislative measures testily their fee e- 


* We cordially concurred in the expediency of those two measures—Day, 
we recommended the extension of the same principle to a stipendiary pro- 
vision for the Roman Catholic clergy ; but we did all this with the — 
inter alia, of securing the Irish Church Establishment in all its proper yes 
power, an object as to which the vague expressions of Sir Robert Peel, come 
bined with the other topics of his speech and Dr. Arnold’s prediction, caa- 
not but now create fresh anxiety. f 

+ We subjoin a guess at the probable state of parties in the next —— 
Commons, without however vouching more for it than to say that we ae 
had it from one well experienced and generally correct i0 such a 
—which, it must be admitted, are at the present moment peculiarly uD 
tain :— 

Old Whigs . ° . 160 
Radicals and Repealers . . 135 i 
310 
30 
20 
3 
658 ; 
el’s late conduct was his 


Protectionist Opposition 
Peelites . ° 
Doubtful and unknow 
Sadbury and Speaker 


+ One of the strangest passages of Sir Robert Pee Thig was pro- 
support of the Whig Sugar Bill in substitution of bis own. = ling of en- 
perly no free trade questiou atali. It was a question of ore a bo! under 
couraging, by a large money premium, the African slave trade hicted upon 
the peculiar circumstances of the slave trade case this - f rr “or sister c 
the counsels and character of England a heavy imputation 0 he ieephr eit 
and, which is worse, insifcerity. This indeed Sir Ro t Pee ‘ 
He and Mr. Sidney Herbert distinctly said on this subject,—* It a L. shih 
tion of commerce and finance, but one of national character 4 . Ce ‘t ort 
ciple.’ How then has the nature of the question been ch $5 re v I 
an interval? Nothing can excuse this, and the pretext 1s a valh om 
one on which they affected to act, that they would not shake 
vernment unds, as Sir T. Acland justly “ ont c ‘ 
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ness and dependence. To many of these objectionable proceedings, and to 
more that will follow, we admit, as toa considerable proportion of ihe Whig 
cabinet, that * their poverty and not their will consents;’ but they are so in 
termixed and entangled with the Destructive party, and now so Stimulated 
with the rival liberalism ot Sir Robert Peel, that they have, we fear, no al- 
ternative but a persistance in their old course of disorganization and revo- 
jution. 

For our patt, we see—not in the misty suggestions of the Times—as 
through a glass dark!y—nor even in the plainer denunciations of Hampden, 
junior, but by the full light of logic, reason, and experience, the ulterior and 
inevitable course of such a policy as Sir Robert Peel we think indicates, 1nd 
as we fear Lord John Russell may, with whatever personal misgivings, be 
wo likely to pursue—a general confiscation of property by the new plausi- 
bility ot direct gradua'ed taxation—the abolition of all church establish- 
mens Lexcept, perhaps, thatof Popery in Ireland]—and the application of 
all ecclesiastical revenues [at least in England ] to latitudinarian purposes— 
ex'euded franchises ia Ireland and the repeal ot the Union. How long the 
interest of the national debt will be paid in cash to be levied in direct tax. 
atiun—bow long primogeniture and the peerage will survive these changes 
it is not difficult to guess—nor bow long, under such circamstances the 
eos'ly supertluity—as it will then be thought—of a Court and a Civil List will 
be tolerated. Thus we shall slide—possibly quietly, by due course of law 
as Mr. Drummond suggests, and by the payment of dividends in a paper 
currency, or by agradua‘ed property tax—into a national bankruptcy, and 
arepublic of tae American fashion. 

All this sees to us almost as Certain in the consequential progress of such 
a policy as the harvests of autumn from the sowings of spring; and can only 
afiee the late unhappy exhibition of the House of Lords, be arrested by the 
popular cousiiiueucies themselves; while, alas, the constitutional majority 
of \iose Coustiluencies, already much weakened by former events, have 
been, by the recent schism and the consequent desertion of so many of their 
leaders, farther divided aud perplexed—so that on the whole we should 
luok with utter despair at the prospect before us, if we did not believe zs 
certainly in the moral as in the physical operations ofa Divine Providence. 
The sacred lights of religion and reason may be clouded for a time, but they 
cannot be exilnguished, and will always be alive for our use aud guidance 
whenever a Chastening trial may dispose us to seek them. If we are to have 
this total Overthrow otf all our existing iastitations, the anarchy and agony, 
however sharp, wili be of short duration; and we may be sure that this great 
and enlightened country will speedily [though after what intermediate suf- 
fering Ho ONS can Conjecture] reconstitule itself. 

itis possible, and we hops probable, that some early exhibitions of the 
growing miscinels may give a more stirring alarm to the sound portion of 
the public mind, and arrest us in our descent, Events unforeseen may in 
lervene lu help us— 


‘ 


quod optanti Divam promittere hemo 
Auderet, volvenda dies en attulit uliro.’ 


But it is a wise ordinance of Providence that its help is most certain and 
ouly ellicacloas to thuse why endeavour to help themsel ves—Aide tor, Dieu 
railera. These alarming prospects have at least one advantage :—they 
render the duty of every mnan who is really attacbed to the present Consti- 
tuion in Counc aud State clear and imperative—they warn us to gather 
uuder vue staudard—to rally round the great principle of Couservatism—to 
rauge ourselves cordially under the guidance of those able and energetic 
members of bota Houses of Parliament, who, in the extraordinary ewer- 
gency ia Which the d fection of our former leaders bad placed us, have 
been, as it were, furced into the public service, and placed, without any 
wisti uf theirs, at the head of a Party—which, however for the moment di 
vided and Weakened, ts Certainly the most numerous, and will eventually 
prove itself to be—as long as the Constitution lasts—the most powerful and 
pertianent in the country. Ono of these leaders is already pre eminent: 
we need hardly say that we mean Lord Stanley. The practical readiness, 
as well as the brilliancy of his talenis—the soundness of bis religious as well 
as fis polttical priveipl 


of his uiind—and the distinguished stauiun which he has occupied both in 
Parliament aud in olffice—all concur to assign bim the first place in the coun- 
cis of the Conservative Party, which under his guidance—if he consent to 
undertake so ardugus a iask—may, it is to be hoped, be reanited in almost, 

not quite, its former fures, and restored to the inflaence in the councils of 
the State to which Ifs numbers, wealth, and intelligence entitle it. 

fue crisis IS approaching, if not impending. A dissolution must take 
}yace at No distant period, and may within a month, 
Government are, we hear, averse to a dissolution, by which they cou!d not 
hope to vbdtain any cou ravie accession of strength, and would lose the 
Kid of Claim whicu they have on the existing House of Commons, which 
may be said to have called them into uffice, and therefore owes them at 
least a Jonger irial. Others. however, we are informed, press for a dissolu- 
tion, Iv the hope that the exis ing schism amongst the Conservatives will 
give ‘hem some Chance of success in particular localities, But even if the 
lormer of these opinions prevails (as we believe it wiil,) the event cannot 
be far distant, und all who profess any shade of Conservative principles 
Sivuld prepare themselves for ‘his most importaut struggle—for we firmly 
believe that the hext Parliament will have to deal with questions more mo- 
Meuvous tui any (lat have arisen siuce the Grand Rebellion, or at least 
since the Revolutic i—questions very muchot the same characier with those 
Which agitated those critical periods of our history—the stcuggle between 
movarchy add democracy—between the Church of England and the 
Caurel of Rome—and between [rish independence and British connexion. 

Let us, therefore, endeavour to reconstruct, under happier auspices and 
with sater guides, our Protestant and Protectionist majorities of 1841. The 
country has serious reasoa to complain of most, if not all, of the 112 gen 
Uemen who, with more or less reluctance, permitted themselves to be in- 
vo'ved in Sir Robert Peel's aberration. [tis natural that the constituencies 
so betrayed should desire tu execute the vengeance of exclusion on the 
‘apostates.’ But mere veugeance is a low ausubstantial motive of prospec 
tive Conduct—and in politics there must be policy. Many of these gentle- 
men do not real y deserve the reproach of apostasy ; some erred through a 
mistaken sense of party allegiance; others felt that they were between two, 
a We must admit, awial dauzers—Peel or Russell—a short respite or a total 
repeal—and preferred, as they erroneously thought, the lesser evil: others, 
perhaps. like the Dake of Wellington himself, looked further, and saw no 
aternative but betweeu the bad Government and noneat all. We think they 
too, made a wrong election; we know it would have been fairer, we believe 

would have been safer, to have left Sir Robert Peel to solve, with the 
teip of Lord John Rassell, the difficulties they had jointly created. 

But we do not think that it would be either jost or pradent to attempt to 
exclude from Conservative seats every individual who was either duped, or 
lorced, or even persuaded, into this unhappy error. We do not conieud that 
there may not be instances in which the defection had no excuse, and in 
Which the peculiar circumstances may require a kind of exemplary ostra- 
Cisin; and we fully admit—nay, if we had any authority we should venture 
to Insist—-that any one pr ifessing to adhere to Sir Robert Peel’s present 
view 8, should bs opposed by every possible exertion—even to the extent 
Ol preferring either Whig or Radical, as less dangerous than a Pseudo- 
Uonservative. We cannot imagine a more dangerous politician than one 
who adopts the principles of the speech of the 29th of June and the Elbing 
‘etter; to which, however, be it observed, no man is pledged but Sir Rob- 
er: Peel individually, and he has distinctly absolved all who had been his 
followers from my counexion with these or indeed any other of his opin 
‘08 or proceedings We hope, therefore, that very few of the old Conser- 
Valive majority will be found adhering to their error. And asto the others 
—aithough defendit numerus is a plea that theoretic justice does not approve 
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vis one which necessity has in all times and circumstances admitted; am- 
Restles must always follow great political convalsions ; and—if it was wise 
6 gracious, after the Grand Rebellion, ‘to still the flatter of innumerable 
) 


soms by an act of obliviou’—it would be, we think, not less so to quiet 
ie dissensions of families and the anger and anxiety of numerous constitu- 
| les by a general reconciliation with all who have not really abandoned 
elr Conservative principles. Some such reconciliation is, we conceive, 
solutely necessary to enable the Conservative party to re-construct itself, 
ray to —— the constitution under the complicated dangers with which it 
‘*s Menaced, 
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DISCOURSE ON TREES, 
HISTORICAL AND NATURAL. 


Let’s step into the shadow of these trees. —SHAKSPEARE 


Nature having once more thrown her upper mantle of green over that 
wer garment she puts on first, shall we do wrong, this bright fine sum 
mers s-day, if we sever the ties of business that bind us to the town, and 
Pay a visit to those life-long friends of ours, the Trees, there where they 
stand, in their naiive places? Reader, pray accompany us, if not bodily, 
at least in fency, end let ussee whether we cannot gather food for reflec- 
‘0D, memory aid imagination, beside the mossy trunks, and beneath the 
solemn canopies of the forest. If you are in a grave humour, we may 
Soothly muralize in the green shades; for next to ariver what object upon 
(He surface of the wide earth, affurds so many, and euch apt similitudes to 
man and to human life, asatree? The great and mighty thiok of them- 
felves as lofty trees bencatn whose branches thousands of lesser plan's take 
*Q°/ter,—whoee fall will carry ruin to many. But the lowly man looks 


Some members of the | 


s—the iudependence of his character—the firmness | 
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upwards, and comforts himself with the reflection, that, if the great of the 
earth are placed on high, they are exposed to every blast, whilst he is safe 
on the humble plain. If disaster palls down a climber before he has 
reached the ‘ Pride of place,’ oa which he has fixed his eye, then of course 
it is a ¢ frost, a killing frost,’ that nips his root. A genealogy, wheu drawn 
out upon paper, takes the form of a tree ; look in the muniment room of an 
old family, or at Hogarth’s pictore in the National Gallery. You must 
have remarked that a comparative sameness of tint is spread over the wood 
~t the spring, but, as the year advauces, each tree assumes its peculiar 
ue, 
(Distinguit Autumas racemnus 
Purpureo varius colore,) 


and becomes distinguishable from its neighbour. So isitwithman. Time 
individualizes him. Keswledge is and has been since the day of Adam a 
tree. In Paradise, its fruit was pleasant to the taste, bat of ill-digestion : 
Since the gate of that happy seat closed on man, the fruit has been hard to 
pluck, and harsh to the palate, but sweet when digested. Error is a tan- 
gled wood. Life itself, according to a Hindoo poem, is a poison tree, yet 
it bears two fruits truly sweet, friendship and poesy. You suffer your 
youth, said Luther, in a noble image, to those who should have been their 
teachers, to grow up like the wild wood of the forest. Pope used a simi- 
lar metaphor when he insists upon the necessity of a right education, since 
‘just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.’ We are thought to have bor- 
rowed some hints on architecture from the structure and collocation of trees ; 
and certainly, ever since man required a house, the highest class of the 
vegetable kingdom has contributed more or less assistance to the main build- 
lug, or the inferior decoration. Nay, travellers assure us, that trees are 
sometimes converted, as they grow, into ahaman habitation, Three or four 
hundred miles from Litakou, in South Africa, there is a large tree, near a 
fountain, which contains seventeen conical huts, used as dormitories, on ac- 
count of being out of the reach of wild beasts. The branches are held up 
by forked sticks, and the berths are ranged iu three tiers. The lowest is 
nine feet from the earth. The huts are made of twigs, and each is large 
enoagh to hold two persons. The ascent from the ground is by means of 
a notched pole. The traveller who gives us this information tells us, that 
he passed several deserted villages, the huts of which, for the same reason, 
were elevated above the ground upon stakes. 

The associations of trees, how numerous and many-sided are they !— 
On this subject we shall let a lady speak. ‘ There is something so solemn 
and monumental in the aspect of a pine tree, that when I find a few plant- 
ed together in asolitary spot, it seems to me like a woodlaud cemetery, 
where the hunter, whose chase is over, or the wanderer, who loves to re- 
pose beneath their shade, has found a resting-place. Trees are powerful 
speakers; the single pise, or melancholy cypress, has the solemnity of the 
grave it shadows, in its silent speech: it tells of the dead below—of the 
hand that found a mournful pleasure in planting it. The light acacia waves 
its beautiful boughs to let you know it is a pleasant garden, or a summer 
bower, which its bright leaves decorate. The oak is ancestral, heraldic, 
feudal, from head to foot, and would talk old castle legends, and feats of 
noble huatiag, and moonlight revelry, by the hour, if you would but stop 
aud listen to them. The rooky elm is a rustic lover’s story-book, full of 
twilight meetings, hand-graspings, honest vows, and ‘If you love me, as I 
love you,’ poesy. The palm transports you to Georgien vales, in whose 
deep shades the royal Abras wooed the wise and tender Abra. The pear 
trees bring you back te the cottage wall; the apple tree puts in its word 
with a long score of schoolboy larcenies; all speak, trom the stately rey- 
allies of the forest, down io the humble hawthora, perhaps the fullest of 
any of what the village boys and girls cail secrets, * 

In the early times ef the world, when the human eye saw but dimly, 
men fancied they had glimpses of spiritual beings that larked about forest 
lawns or peeped over the dark branches ; and the conjectures with which 
their active imaginations effloresced in accounting for such fugitive appear- 
ances, crystallized at Jength into the definite form of fables, which the poets 
got hold of, polished, and set in verse. Hence the stories of being turned, 
in pity, or in punishment, to trees. Nay, some of the poets of our own 
times have discovered almost a spiritual presence in the woods, and they 
have told us of mysterious influences there diffused, from which they have 
learned more of evil and of good than all the sages could teach them, — 
Full well did the Latins know the pleasaatness of a tree, and unctuously 
do their poets babble of the shade, aud the soft grass, aud the drowsy run- 
nel. The broad umbrage of the Piatanus was highly grateful; Pliny says 
they fetched the tree ‘ex alieno orbe,” meaning Asia, and that its roots 
were moistened with wine instead of water. The scene of Plato's * Dia- 
logue concerning Beauty,’ is laid under a plane tree, on the Ilissus. Cicero, 


in imitation of the Grecian, places the collocutors, in the first dialogue of 


his treatise de Oratore, upon seats uuder the spreading arms of a plane ; 
and th® group expatiates on * philosophy, wit, eloquence, and poetry,’ far 
away froin the dust and bustle of the Foram, though its glories were brigh 
before the imagination of the speakers ~~Ree@:lare moliiter et delicate, iis 
Cicero’s phrase on another occasion ; aud we may perceive what he meant 
and with what nicety the Romans sought to gratify the senses in their hours 
of ease, when we are told they planted the myrtle aud bay near their rest- 
ing-place, because the scents from those shrubs were thought to form a de- 
icious combination. Of the Oriental plane, the species so mach prized by 
the Latins, there is a remarkably fine specimen in the island of Cos. An- 
other at Delphos is thought to be coeval with the times of which Homer 
sang. Itis the Occidental plane that we have in England, a tree altogether 
inferior, The Eastern variety attains a great size. Pliny mentions one in 
Lycia that was seventy-five feet round, with a top that looked like a minia- 
ture forest. {ts trank was hollow, and large enough to hold the Consul 
Licinius Mutianus and eighteen other persons at dinner. There is one at 
Constantinople still larger. We are told that Xerxes, when marching with 
his army, in Phrygia, halted three days beside a plane tree that excited his 
admiration by its enormous size. 

Pausanias records his visit to a plane tree in Arcadia, which, at that time, 
was said to be fifteen hundred years old. ‘The tree flourishes luxuriantly in 
the United States of America, where they call it sycamore. An American 
geographer calls it the king of the western forests; and states that it is the 
largest tree in their woods, rising, in the most gracetul form, with vast 
spreading lateral branches, covered with bark of a brilliant white. One of 
their judges removed the hollow truuk of a sycamore, and turned it into a 
study, by fitting the open top with a roof. A hollow trunk, of still larger 
dimensions, was exhibited, in New York, a few years ago. It was placed 
on its side,and the interior, when stocked witb piano-forte, sofas, and the 
other furniture of a drawing room, would still hold forty or fifty people. 

The most beautiful tree in the garden, in Virgil’s opinion, was the Pine; 
a tree beloved, says Propertius, by the Arcadian deity. 

The Vipe of Pan to shepherds, 
Couched in the shadow of Mcnualian pines, 
Was passing sweet. 


The first eclogue of Theocritus was conversed under a pine. This tree 
was likewise a great favourite with the Romans, and Italy is, at this day, 
greatly adorved with its beauty. Beckford narrates a visit he paid to an 
island near Venice, upon which there was a Carthusian garden. ‘ Putting 
aside, with my hands, the boughs of figs and pomegranates, | got under an 
ancient bay tree on the summit of a little knoll, near which several tall 
pines lift themselves up to the breezes. I listened to the conversation they 
held with a wind just own from Greece, and charged, as well as I coald 
understand this airy language, with many alfectionate remembrances trom 
their relations on Mount Ida’ A noble pine on the Monte Mario, at Rome, 
is the subject of a sonnet by Wordsworth. 

1 saw, far ofl, the dark top of a pine 

Look like a cloud—a slender stem the tie 
That bound it to its native earth,—poised high 
Mid evening hues, along the horizon line. 


It seems that when the poet was approaching the eternal city, its bean- 
tiful appearance frum the Pincian height caught his attention ; and whilst he 
was expressing his admiration, he was told that his early friend, Sir George 
Beaumont, had, some years previously, paid the owner of the tree a sum of 
money, upon condition that he would not act upon his known intention of 
culting itdown. Allston, the American painter, delighted to recall, beyond 
the Atlantic, bis walks with Coleridge under the pines of the Villa Bor- 
ghese at Rome, telling his friends that he was a! most tempted to dream that 
he had once listened to Plato in the groves of Academe. It was leaning 
upon the rugged trunk of a rock-rooted pine, that the spirit of the visionary 
poet, Alastor, 

Who lived, and died, and sang in solitade, 
passed from him after many wanderings. It was for the relief of Arie] from 
a cloven pine, where the brave spirit bad remained paintully imprisoned a 
dozen years, that Prospero once put on his magic garment, and exercised 
his ‘so potent art.’ Of all the trees of the forest, it was ‘ (he tallest pine on 
Norwegian hills,’ that Milton selects to measure Satan’s spear. The im- 
pression which the Grand Chartreuse made upon the imagination of Gray, 
was partly owing to the forests of pine that shed their gloom over his path 
to the religious abode. ‘On one hand is the rock, with woods of pine trees 
hanging over head; on the other, a monstrous precipice. Nota torrent, not 
a cliff but is pregoant with religion and poetry. There are certain scenes 
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that would awe an atheist into belief, without the help of other argument. 
One need not heve a very fantastic imagination to see spirits there at noon 
day.’ Who can have forgotten the stanzas in which Byron described his 
love of solitude snd the sweet hour of twilight in ‘Ravenna’s immemorial 
wood’ of pine,—the evergreen forest, which Boccaccio’s lore and Dryden's 
lay had made haunted ground for him? How silently does the awful torm of 
Mont Blanc, in Coleridge’s hymn, arise from forth its silent sea of pines, 
until it grows into a real visible majesty ! , 
We are now fairly in the erchrew ges us rest a few minutes under this 
Oak, a tree of respectable dimensions; and, whilst we are here, let the mo- 
narch of the woods be the subject of our conversation. This is the tree that 
we islanders have chosen to represent usin the vegetable world; and when 
we have felled it, and constructed out of its timber floating houses, it is our 
representative all round the globe. [thas been calculated that a seventy- 
four gun ship contains about three thousand loads of timber, which would 
require two thousand trees of seventy-five years’ growth. Now, as not more 
than forty oaks, of aload and a half of timber each, can stand upon one acre 
of ground, it follows that we depopalate fifty acres in turning out a single 
seventy four. In the university library, Oxford, isan oaken chair made cut 
of the ship in which Sir Francis Drake sailed round the globe; aud amongst 
Cowley’s poems will be seen two copies of verses upon this piece of furni- 
ture. We need not remind you of the reverence paid to the oak by the an- 
cient Britons and their priests; nor that the word druid is thought, some- 
how or other, to be connected with the Greek name for av oak, The Yule 
log was of oak. Under this tree the Saxons held their meetings ; and, ata 
later period, Edward I. held a parliament beneath an oak in Clipstone Park, 
Nottinghamshire. Many recollections and traditions crowd round oak trees. 
Some excite vur veneration by their noble appearance; others, majestic, 
thougs in ruin, by the distance they carry our thoughts ‘into the dark back- 
ward and abys« of time ;’ others by their connexion with the famous per- 
sonages of former ages. Near Hebron, in Palestine, there still exists, Ina 
green old age, though with a hollow trunk, a prickly oak, under which it is 
said Abraham ministered to the angels of the Lord. ‘There is an old oak in 
a burial ground attached to the Church of Yvetot, France, the trunk of 
which has been converted into a chapel dedicated to our Lady of Peace. 


For length of days, so much revered, so famous where it stands 
For two-fold hallowing, nature’s care and work of human hands.” 


The interior is six or seven feet in diameter, wainscotted and paved. 
The top is slated and furnished with a little spire, that rses up amongst the 
branches An inscription, over the entrance, informs the visiter that the 
chapel was constructed by acuré of Allowike in 1696. To come to our 
own island, there is the Hatfield oak, under which the Princess Elizabeth 
was sitting when the news of her sister Mary’s death, and her own suc- 
cession to the throue, was brought to her. In Whittlebury Chase, tradition 
points out a tree where Elizabeth Woodville waited for Edward IV., that 
she miglt petition for the restoration of Bradgate to her family. He saw 
her, and he loved ; but 

Small joy had she in being England’s queen. 

The oak of Elderslie, that grows near Wallace’s birth-place, in Renfrew- 
shire, is the only tree now left, of several that Scotland once prided herself 
upon as memorializing her hero. We have all read, in childhood, of the 
oak near Boscobel House, that sheltered Charles II1., after the battle of 
Worcester. In the late Lord Grenville’s park, at Dropmore, there is a 
young tree with an inscription, which informs the reader it was raised from 
an acorn of the oak at Boscobel, and placed and cherished at that place as 
a memorial, not of the King’s preservation, ‘but of the re-establishment 
of the ancient and free monarchy of England, the true source of her pros- 
perity and glory.’ A tree in Epping Forest is known as Anne Boleyn’s 
oak ; and an vak iu Ampthill Park, Bedfordshire, is pointed out as a favou- 
rite tree of Catherine of Aragon, Henry VIII,’ first wife. Near the village 
of Addlestone, in Surrey, is av aucient oak which formerly marked the 
boundary of Windsor Forest; and there is a tradition that Wickliffe 
preached under its shade. At one time, it was proposed to erect a monu- 
ment to the refurmer beside it Herne’s oak is still ‘shown’ in Windsor 
Park ; but there is good reason to believe that the veritable tree no longer 
exists. The guides, however, think that the substitute ‘is 80 like truth, 
‘twill serve their turn as well.’ Ina garden on the Janiculam, Rome, at- 
tached toa convent of Jeronymites, is an oak known as Tasso’s tree. It 
stands near a fuuntain, and commands a splendid prospect. The poet 1s 
reported to have frequently reposed beneath it. He died at this convent, 
and his tomb isin the church. In one of his letters, (Lett. 196,) he men- 
tions having taken up his abode at the monastery of Saint Onofrio, * not 
only because the air was recommended by the physicians more (nan any 
other part of Rome, but rather that he might begin from that elevated 
place, and with the aseistance cf the holy fathers, his conversation with 
Heaven.’ Rogers, in a note to one of his poems, has alluded, with respect, 





tu an ancient specimen of 

‘Those trees religious once, and always green, 
that stands on the Vatican Mount. The ilex he alludes to isin a grove 
just above the palace garden. There is an ork on the Stretton estate in 
Staffordshire, under which it is asserted that Congreve wrote his ‘ Old 
Bachelor’ ‘The tree in Yardley Chase, which was such a favourite with 
Cowper, is of a very grotesque Shape. Though much mutilated, it is still 
of considerable size. We hope that the inscription on it, ‘Out of respect 
to the memory of the poet Cowper, the Marquess of Northampton is par- 
ticularly desircus of preserving this oak,’ may have the effect of prevent- 
ing the relic hunters from conimitting further depredations. W hen the 
Trojans attacked the Greeks in their intrenchments, the gates were guarded 
by two captains, descended from the Lapithw, who stood like oaks before 
ihe tempest, with their wide-spread roots firmly grasping the earth.t The 
reader will remember that it wae 

Under an oak, whose boughs were moss'd with age, 
And high top bald with dry antiquity. 

standing in the forest of Arden, that Orlando found bis brother asleep, and 
about to be attacked bya lioness, The poets, ‘ amongst the many motions 
of their minds, have sometimes chosen to conjure a voice into the oak, and 
make it tell us what it had seen io the days of its youth. There is a Danish 
song, in which a venerable tree, iu the manner of other ancient people, 
dreams out an old story to the wind,— 

Tkree hundred years my top I have raised, 

Three hundred years I bave sadly gazed 

O’er rushing rivers and meadows green. 
Tennyson, too, has heard an oak speak. 

Siay yet afew minutes; there ts another tree, half way down the glade on 
your right, that suggests some remembrarces : itis the Lime, ‘at dewy eve 
diffusing odours,’ Although very generally scattered throughout England, 
ithas been doubted whether the tree is indigenous with us. It has a rapid 
growth, and takes an elegant appearance, so that it is much used, both here 
and on the continent, for ornamental purposes. The handsomcst street in 
Berlin is called Unter den Linden, {rom the trees with which it is ined. The 
Swedish naturalist is said to have derived his family name, Vone Linne, 
(La inized into Linneus) from a lime tree. One of these trees overshadows 
the poet Klopstock’s grave at Hamburg. We remember to have seen, 
amongst a collection of etchings by German artis's, illustrating some of 
their ballad poetry, the body of a warrior stretched in a tree beside a female 
fizure, the countenance of which was expressive of intense sorrow. The 
design was very beautiful in its pathos, and seemed to represeat one of ‘ the 
mournfullest tales that ever ear had heard.’ 

She sat within the Linden, 
Her dead friend near her lying ; 
Embalm'd upon hisbier he lay, 
In siagle fight with Orilus dying. 
One of the oldest of existing lime trees is that planted in 1476 in the Piace 
des Tilleuls, Friburg, in Switzerland, to commemorate the victory of Morat, 
where Charles the Bold of Burgundy was signally defeated. The messenger 
who brought the news to the town carried a lime branch in his hand, and 
hence the choice otatree. It isnow ina stateot decay, though great pains 
are taken to preserve it. Its lower branches rest on a wooden trame sup- 
ported by pillars, and there are seats roundit. The a formed of Bur- 
gundian bones, gathered from the battle-field, was removed by the French 
in 1798. Near the entfance of the village of Trons, in the Grisgns, is an- 
other ancient lime, supposed to be about six hundred years old. It was 
under this tree, in the year 1424, that the peasants of the ( anton, and the 
nobles favourable to their cause, ratified a compact called the Grey League, 
trom the colour either of the dress or beards of the peasants 

The tree which we call the Sycamore tree is in fact a maple: the true 
sycamore is a species of fig found in Egypt. Althongh in'rcduced here not 
muca more than two hundred years ago, it has become common amongst 
us, The homesteads of the lovely vaileys in the north of England are 
overshadowed by this tree. Wordsworth, in giving us @ prose sketch of a 
mountain cottage in the Lake district, does not forget the ‘cluster of em- 
bowering sycamores for summer shade :’ and Wilson has drawn a similar 
scene with such force, that it rises to the eye with all the life of nature. 
‘ Where the sedgv brink of the lake or tarn circles into a lone bay, with a 


* Wordsworth. Sequel to the Norman Boy. 
+ Iliad, b. 12. 








* Mrs. Boddington’s sketches from the Pyrenees. 
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low hill of coppice wood on one side, and a few tall pines on the oiher— | ‘ outlandish yew,’ in the Bowyers’ act. No one seems to know accurately 
no, it is a grove of syeamores—there, about a hundred yards fromthe water, | how it happened that the yew has crept into the vicinity of churches, and 
and about ten above its ordinary level, peeps out from its cheertul seclu- | the society ol graves, nor why it was made a funeral plant, and an emblem 
sion that prettiest of all hamlets, Braithwaite Fold.’ In reviewing those | of death, From the old plain song which Cesario sings in ‘Twelfth Night,’ 
pictures in which the poets have planted the tree to which we allude, we | it seems to have been customary to place yew in the shroud. In that song 
cannotomit is the wish to be laid in ‘sad cypress.’ Thereis a cypress near Shiraz, that 

grows over the grave of Hafiz, the Persian nightingale, with some of whose 
notes Sir William Jones made us acquainted ; and itis thought the tree was 
planted by the poet himself. The traveller from the Lago Maggiore to Mi- 
lan, passes one of these mournful trees, that has the reputation of greatage. 





That sycamore which annually holds 
Wiukhin its shade, as in a stately tent, 
On all sides open to the fanning breeze, 


A grave assemblage, seated while they shear 
The fieece-encumber’d flock. 

Ovid tells us that Apollo bestowed upon the laure! the privilege of being 
secure frem lightning; and innumerable passages amongst the old poets 
allude to the supers ition which later times adopted, that the bay was a 
charm against the thunderstroke. ‘The virgin bays,’ says Ford, in his 
‘ Broken Heart,’ 

The virgin bays shal! not withstand the lightning, 
With a more careless danger, than my constancy 
The full of thy relation. 
And in a laudatory poem addressed to William Browne by Jolin Selden, 
his muse prays that 
His readers be with rose and myrtle crowned ! | 
No willow touch them. As his bays are free 
From wrong of bolts, so inay their chaplets be! | 

Byron, in ‘ Childe Harold,’ says that the lightning was not unjust when 
it melted the iron crown of laurels upon Arivsto’s bust at Ferrara, because | 

the true wreath which glory twines, ‘is of the tree no bolt of thunder 
cleaves.’ Other instances may be tound in Brand’s ‘Popular Antiquities,’ | 
where we learn that, at one time, it was the custom to wear twigs of bay al | 
weddings. When Wordsworta removed to the house he now occupies on | 
Ryda! Mount, there were a number of these trees in the groun’s, and he 
aliudes to the tact in the following lines :— 
Rydalian laurels, that have grown 
And spread, as if ye knew the days might come 
When ye would shelter, ina happy home, 
On (this fair mount, @ poet of your own; 
One who ne'er ventured for a Delphic crown, 
To sue the god,jbut, haunting your green shade 
All seasous through, is humbly pleased to braid 
Ground flowers beneath your guardianship self-sown. 

We have recently had occasion to name the Willow. Whodoes not call 
ap, at the mention of this tree, the figure of the lost Ophelia and her fantas- 
tic garlands 3 

There is a willow grows askant the brook, 
That shows his hvar leaves in the glassy stream. 








W ben clambering to hang her coronet of weeds upon a pendant bough, she | 
fell into the brook, and there sank to death. The willow was accounted a 
badge of mourning, and especially to those unfortunate in love. ‘ Thou 
to ail lost love, the best, the only true plant found,’ says Herrick, in some 
lines addressed to this tree. The weeping willow (salix Babylonica) was 
introduced into Eugland during the last century. ‘The first specimen was | 
brought from the banks of the Euphrates, where the tree abounds. It was 
upon this graceful shrub that the Israelites ‘hanged their harps,’ for bow 
could they ‘ sing the Lord a song in the land of a stranger?’ The late Lord 
Wellesley had a tree in his grounds near Windsor, upon which he wrote 
some pleasing Latin lines, in his eightieth year, and then translated them 
into English verse : 

Dishevelled, mournful, beauteous type of grief, 

Taat seems in tears to bend o’er Tuames’ tide, | 

And still to rue the day when Babel's chief, | 

High on thy parent stream enthroned in pride, 

Beheld upon thy melancholy boughs | 

The harps unstrung of Israel’s captive band. 


We have nut much to say about the Birch; and yet we cannot pass it by, 
for we have sweet recollections connected with the tree, not only for the 
sake of Burns and Aberfeldie, Shenstone, and the birchen tree that grew in 
his ‘village, marked by little spire,’ but because its delicately-pencilled | 
branches wave fair in dreams of northern glenus, and its pinky silver bark, 
ani aromatic odour, (‘ the birch tree weeps in fragrant balm,’*) come strong- 
ly before our tancy, along with blooming heather, and clear streams and | 
mountain breezes. It is a remembrance of curs, my friend! wi n which we 
sometimes sweeten the smoky atmosphere of yonder great city, that of the 
birches standing at one corner of the old bridge, there where the river runs 
with many a whirl and whimple amongst the woodland lawns, not far from 
the aged hall, and where a dislant acar turns its weather-beaten face to the | 
rising sun. And there is another tree, not far distant, whose branches hang | 
as gracefully downwards as the ringlets of the fairest damose! in the land 
It grows in a corner, (yoa know it well), of Sizergh wood, where the road | 
striges off to cross the bili. Truly bas Coleridge styled the weeping birch 
‘ most beautiful of forest trees, the lady of the woods.’ Wilson, with a feli- | 
citous pencil, has painted ‘a nook o’ershadowed with a birk tree,’ the study | 
for which he found somewhere in Westmoreland. Our readers, we are sure, 
will thank us for copying it. *A nook o ershadowed by a birk tree, itself 
a bower, a weeping birch, as it is called; but it sheds no tears but tears of 
dew or rain-drops, and not in sadness but in joy,—ibe joyful sense of its 
own beauty , lets fall its rich tresses, dishevelled, you would say, were it | 
not that they ali bang orderly in the ca'm, and orderly wave inthe wind,— 
calm and wind alike delighting in their delicate grace and pensile elegance. 
The river was within a few yards of our stance, flowing, but scarcely seen 
to flow, so gently did the stoneless banks dip down to enclose the water in a | 
circular pool, to which there appeared neither inlet nor outlet, a perfect 
picture of peace ’ 

You see that eminence before us, crowned with a ‘noble cloud of trees,’ 
to use old Aubrey’s phrase. Those are Beeches.—a tree that figures in the 
verses ofthe Romans. The commencing line of a book that little Latiners | 
open, for the first time, with some tremors, is addressed to a swain, lying 
‘sub tegmine patale fagi.’ in Petrarch’s exquisite poem, ‘The Triumph ot | 
Death,’ a vision of his beloved Lanra came to him in sleep, and led him to | 
the banks of a stream, where the two sat down under the shade of a laurel | 
and a beech, aod she spake to him in such wise, that the sting ofall his past | 
sufferings, on her account, was taken away. What a delicious strain is 
poured out by the lover, when wailing for his mistress, within a leafy tent 
ot Beech, the place whither her eyes had directed him by a fair speechless 
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message! The German version of the strain you may find in the ‘ Geheim- 
niss’ of Schiller. The Leech grows in great luxuriance in the south of Eng- 


land. Some of the beeches yet standing at Pe: shurst have heard Wailer Ja- | 
menting the obduracy of Sacharissa. He has told us that he was accustom- 
ed to repurt his flame to them; and, in the exaggeration of his passion, he 
desired them to tell her, that if they all fed on fire, it would not equal the 
hundredth part of that which her eyes had kindled in his heart. The new | 
forest in Hampshire has some fine trees; and the beech-capt hills of Wins- 
lade, in the same county, are mentioned in one of Thomas Warton's sonnets. 
The beeches of Burnham, in Berkshire, are celebrated the country round. 
Gray tells Walpole how he used to seat himself at the foot of one of these 


trees, (they are near Stoke Pogis,) and there grow to the trunk for a whole | 


morning, reading Virgil and Horace aloud. 
But it is time to draw this desultory conversation to a close, for the pre- 
sent at least; and can we more appropriately withdraw from the subject 


than with a reference to the trees in which man has fancied that Nature | 


Sympathizes with his affliction,—the Yew and the Cypress ? 
The uncomiortable shade 
Of the black yew’s unlucky green, 


is trequently seen cooling the noon day sun in our church yards; and the 


chrunicler of each parish in the two kingdoms, commonly points out one of | 
It is a tree of very slow growth, | 


these trees to the admiration of every other. 
and naturalists have attributed to some specimens a wondrous weigitt of 
yeurs, making us shudder to think of the wickedness they have lived through 
The age of the yews by Fountains Abbey has been computed at more than 
twelve hundred years! Nay, the age of the yew at Fortingal, amongst the 
Grampiane, has been reckoned to be twenty-five centuries, Its heart is gune, 


/wood but what has been deliberaiely selected, the pleasant fields lightly 


| thirly feet, one hundred and twenty of which consists of a clean trunk un 


height of three hundred feet. 


| Opposite to th 
| try ; and in place of gloomy images being created by the deep shades of 
| Foutainbleau, we listen rather for the huntsman’s bugle, and almost expect 


| and dames, and prancing steeds and ambling palfieys. 


| barren valley, covered with sand, gravel, and sea shells, fresh as if the tide 


| that in Scotland or Ireland it might be passed without remark as an enor- 


| In its handsome dress of morocco and gold, we give a hearty welcome to 


| as of yore, the forerunner of what used to be a more gorgeous crop tian now 
| of brilliant prodactions; but it is also [should it be alone in that predica- 
/ment?] altogether worthy of the palmiest days of these popular volumes. 


An antiquary states there are credible documents ex‘ant to show that it was 
a tree in the time of Julius Cwsar; at that rate it is olderthan our religion. It 
is a fine tree rising to a height of more than one hundred and twenty feet. 
It is said to have received a blow trom the sword of Francis I., when fren- 
zied with the loss of the battle of Pavia. It rests upon better authority, that 
Napoleon ordered a deviation of the Simplon road in order that the tree 
might be spared. 

We have lingered a long time in the woeds, but if you are one to whom 
the poets are dear, you will not think the hours altogether lost, A few 
things may yet be said as we return homewards. Without trees, think 
whai the country would be! Shorn of ils love locks, who would be anxious 
to woo its company ? Now, whatever be our mood, we have scenery to 
match it: L’Allegro paces by the side of hedgerow elms, whilst Il Penseroso 
seeks the brown shades of pine and monumental oak. The impressions we 
take of a country, referring solely to its external appearance, depend very 
greally on the trees that Clothe its face. In England, where there is little 


fringed with foliage, or lying like lawns amongst the groves, the trees them- 
selves, too, being generally of the most ornamental kind, give it an open 
trim garden character. In countries where the native forests continue to 
flourish in their wildness in spite of man, there we see a deeper cast on Na-- 
ture’s countenanre. The vast forests of Oregon, gloomy almost to sullen- 
ness, are principally formed by the Douglas Spruce, the trunk of which is 
often thirty-six feet in circumference, at the height of a tall man from the 
ground. This stately evergreen teaches an altitude of two hundred and 


disturbed by abranch. Travellers among the mountains of Upper Califor. 
nia, inform us of the peculiar, the awful appearance communicated to the 
country by the American cypress, which sometimes atiains the enormous 
‘The character of a forest, (says Inglis, a 
iraveller whose pen described scenery with feeling and energy,) varies es- 
sentially with the trees that compose it. Some of a more sombre, others of 
a gaver Character: though I have no doubt that associations with the coun- 
iry where the traveller journeys, have some influence on this distinction. 

A traveller in France can scarcely admit the teeling of sadness, it is so 
e character of the people, and the general aspect of the coun- 


to seo issuing from a forest glade, a gay and courtly company of ‘Knights 
But in the North of 
Germany, and throughout Scandinavia, the only associations that the trav- 
eiler can have, are calculated to add to the solemn impression which the 
dark hue of the torests would of itself create. In place of recollections of 
Jeune Henri and Gabrielle, aud the long line of cavalier monarchs, whose 
feats in gallantry even rival each other, and who ruled equally in the for- 
est aud in the field, We have only the dim knowledge of mysterious rites, 
and the wild and monstrous traditions that people the sclitudes of the North.’ 
We believo it wus Inglis who first directed the attention of our holiday 
travellers to Norway, and no one has better described the peculiarity of its 
scenery. Henotices the absence of birds from the woods, as aiding the 
sombre impressions of a traveller. Dieffenbach, in his bcok on New Zea- 
land, mentions that the woods of those islands are nearly uninhabited by the 
smaller race of the feathered creation. 


Umbrosum nemus quo non admittitur ales. 


Nice observers of nature have remarked the variety of tones yielded by 
trees when played upon by the wind. Mrs. Hemans once asked Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, if be Lad not noticed that every tree gives out its peculiar sound. 
‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘I bave; and | think something might be dune by the un- 
ion of poetry and music, to imitate those voices, giving a different measure 
to the oak, the pine, the willow, &c.’ There is a Highland air of somewhat 
similar character, called the + Notes of the Sea Birds’ In Henry ‘l'aylor’s 
drama, ‘ Edwin the Fair,’ there are some p\easing lines, where the wina is 
feigned to feel the want of a voice, atid to woo the trees to give him one. 
He applied to several; but the wanderer rested with the pine, because her 
voice was constant, soft, and lowly deep; andjhe welcomed iu her a mild 
memorial of the ocean cave, lis birth-place. ‘There is a fine description of 
a storm in ‘Coningsby,’ where sylvan language is made to swell the dia 
pason of the tempest. ‘The wind howled; the branches of the forest stir- 
red, and sent forth sounds like an incantation. Soon might be distinguished 
the various voices of the mighty trees, as they expressed their terror or 
theiragony. The oak roared, the beech shrieked, the elm sent forth its 
long deep groan; while ever aud anon amid a momentary pause, the pas- 
sion of the ash was heard in moaus of thrilling anguish.’ V hat a Contrast 
to a living turest, moving and vocable in every breeze, is that remarkable 
spectacle, the petrified forest near Cairo! The traveller having passed the 
tombs of the Caliphs, just beyond the gates of the city, proceeds south ward 
across the Desert to Suez; and having journeyed for some miles up 4 low 


had retired but yesterday, he crusses a range of sand hills. The scene is 
described as being beyond conception singular and desolate. Fragments 
of trees, all converted to stone, ring like iron at the stroke otf his horse's 
hoof, and extend in the form of a decayed prostrate forest, tor miles and 
miles. The peirifaction is of a dark brown hue ; the pieces vary in size 
from ore fvot to fifteen in length, and from half a foot to three feet in thick- 
ness. They are scattered so thickly, that aa Egyptian donkey can hardly 
thread bis way amongst them. The whole has an appearance so natural, 


mous drained bog, in which tbe exhumed trees lay rotting in the sun. The 
roots and rudiments of the branches are often perfect, and even the worm- 
holes eaten under the bark may be detected. Although the trees are so 
completely silicified as to scratch glass, and to be capabie of receiv ing the 
higbest polish, yet the most delicate sap vessels, and the finest portions of 
the centre of the wood, are perfectly preserved, aud bear the examination of 
the strongest magnitiers,— 7'ait’s Mag. 
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Fisher's Drawing-Room Scrap-Buok for 1347. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
London, Fisher, Son, aud Co; Paris, H. Mandeville. 


the first of next year’s Annuals, and the sixteenth of his own series. It is, 


| The present Scrap-book deserves a much higher name both for embellish- 
‘ ment and letterpress, aud is a manifest improvement Upon its predecessors 
| of later years. [ts quarto form is tavourable to the display of engravings ; 
| and we have uo fewer than thirty-six attractive works cf various art within 
the boards of the single volame. Portraits, landscapes, su! jects from fami- 
| liar life, history, and poetry, afford alternate scope for poetical illustrations, 
| occupying fro: one to three pages each, and contributed by the fair Edi- 
| tress, by her sister Lady Dafferin, and by Lord John Manners, Sir Balwer 
| Lytton, Mr. Milnes, Mr. E. Poipps, vir. Thackeray, and others. Perhaps 

the portrai’s offer the least food for verse which could be exalted into the 
realm of genius; for itis as difficult to write compliments to individuals 80 
exhibited, as to speak of oneself in the way of self-eulogium in a manner 
which the public will care to read or hear. Sir Bulwer Lytton has never- 
| theless, by raising a mortal up to hea en, endeavoured to give an originality 
| to bis lines on the L.keness of Mrs. Norton. The Queen and Prince Albert 
| are duly and loyally celebrated; and Mr. Cobden and Mr. C Pelham Vil 

liers are not the less loudly sung, as mighty doers in the Anti-Corn- Law 

line. Lord Hardinge, Sir Robert Sale, and two or three children of noble 





else one might have thought ii must by this time have turned to stone — | (amilies; foreign scenes and scenery from many quarters of the globe, and 
The Ankerwyke vew, near Staines, is a mere youth in comparison; only a | belonging to many ages; and scriptural pieces from old masters, wi h a teow 
thcusand years old, more or less. The yew which is ‘ the pride of Lorton | of domestic character from native modern artists,—fill up the diversity of 
Vale,’ has been immortalized by Wordsworth: immortalized did we say ? | 'bis copious arrangement. A pretty title page of flowers with a pair of love- 
we recal the word. Considering the chances avd changes that befa!! man | birds on a branch is opposed to the sad, thoughtful expression of Mrs. Nor- 
and his words, ay, and the very language he uses, who knows thatthe Lor. | ton, alone, as the frontispiece. ‘That such a creature should be alone seems 
ton yew may not cullive even the memcry of Wordsworth! It is not pro. | 4!most to justify her poet's idea, using as he does so unquestionable a rhyme 
bable, thank Heaven, but it is possible. to close the third stanza: 
Worthier still of note, 
Are those fraternal four of Borrowdale, 
Joined in one solemn and capacious grove. 
Before the ose of gunpowder, the yew was in request fur bows, and sta- 
tutes were passed to protect the tree trom wasteful expenditure. However, 
it seems that the most valuable wood was brought from abroad; it is called 


‘ And mirth may flash arounc, and love 
May breathe its wildest vow; 
But neither mirth nor love shall cease 
The shadow froin thy brow; 
There’s nought in fate that can efface 
From that pale brow, 
That stately brow, 
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To mortals, mortal change is given — 
The sunshine as the rain ! 
To them the comfort and the care, 
The pleasure and the pain ! 
To thee and thine our very air 
Is silent pain, 
A heavy pain! 
Oo earth thou askest heaven !’ 


But literary melancholy is not always real. Shakespeare has t 
the affectation of the humour; and z rejuice lo py Secale 
playful prefatory address directly contradicting the gloom of her coun- 
tenance. She defends herself against some imputation of having last year 
anticipated certain events which befel subjects of picture and praise in that 
volume, and then sportively observes: 
‘ Having received this year a fresh selection o 
ope a : - answerable for any ‘comin 
its shadow before.’ I shrink, for instance, from the responsibilit 
Cobden’s destiny. He is, | understand, about to make ye on the — 
tinent. Should he do any thing very romantic; should he persuade some 
Italian pun to break her vows tor his sake; or should any ‘Spanish Ladye’ 
(in imitation of her whose adventures have been so beautifully illustrated 
by Lady Dalmeny), offer her heart—and, failing that, ber jewel case—for 
his acceptance ; | pretest against being invested, on that account, with the 
robes of a Cassandra, or being supposed to have made indirect allusion to 
those triumphs by any expressions which admiration for his talents and es- 
teem for his general character, may have Suggested to my muse. And 
finally, | hope that such of the aristocracy as have been chosen [not by me, 
but by my publisher} to adorn this work, will conduct themselves in an 
orderly, seemly, and steady manner; at all events till Christmas and New 
Year’s day shall be past, and the Scrap Book be laid on their different ta- 
bles in undoubted irresponsibility of intention.’ 
The hints about Cobden, ‘the master mind,’ are not bad. Being evi- 
dently too late to contest the Princess Louisa with the Duke of Montpen- 
sier [and indeed the King of the French, by courting him when at Paris, 
gave a sop to keep him out of the country till the affair was settled], some 
other high * Spanish Ladye’ might be made the source of romantic uneasi- 
ness to the inestimable Mrs. C. and Lady Dalmeny have a modern theme 
for her pleasing pencil, 
Bat we do not think it likely either that Richard Cobden should misrep- 
resent Salford or Manchester abroad by running away with Italian nuns or 
away from Spanish ladies, He is too much of » Johu Ball to emulate the 
amorous fancies inspired by bull-fights (see page 3, an example by Herbert 
engraved by H. Cook ;) aud though he can dissolve the League with credit 
to himself, he could scarcely do the same by his wedded vows. Barttlett 
and Allom furnish some of the charming scenery to which we have alluded; 
and Coblentz by the former invokes our first pause on the congenial des- 
cription by Mrs. Norton, of which the following is the conclusion : 
‘Oh river! at this present time, 

How like thy unreturning tide, 

Bright, fleeting, wonderfully fair, 

Those vanished days before me glide : 

The ** Journal” now is locked away— 

The “ Sketch Book” opened with a sigh, 

And pictures of the lovely Rhine 

Are gazed at with a saddened eye, 

Because so much that then was joy 

Succeeding years have changed to pain; 

So much can only grieve the heart 

That made it beat with pleasure then !” 


f portraits, [ deprecate the 
event,’ which does not ‘ cast 


Lady Dufferin takes the prominent lead in the volume both for the gay 
and the grave—the former redolent of easy pleasaniry, the latter of taste 
and feeling. We may take any of the specimens in’a style in which the 
author is very successful: the first of them— 


* CHINESE GOING OUT TO MEET THE &PRING. 

Well! the assurance of some persons! Just conceive so bold a thing 

As those horrid Chinese monsters going out to meet the spring, 

Witi their lanthorms and their banuers, and their \om-toms, and their 
drums! 

Why, they’ll frighten back the flowers long before the summer comes ' 
Are their roses like young ladies, that there need be such a rout, 

Such confabs, and mouster-meetings, at their time of *‘ coming out?’ 
Or has the Chinese empire some celestial Doctor Reid. 

Without whose ventilation the warm weather can’t proceed 2 

Do imperial edicts sanction that it shall be hot at noon ? 

Have the gas-contractors orders to “turn-on” the sun and moon ? 

Do the maudarins imagine—without laughing in their sleeves— 

That the very tea-trees cannot bud without their worships’ leaves 3 
What sh uld such folks know of Nature? what should Nature know 
them ? 

Are such pig-eyed creatures worthy even to kiss her garment’s hem! 
No! she sends them some mock-goddess, some taw iry, painted thing, 
And it’s, * Fail, fellow! well met!” with their own peculiar spring. 

i have never been to China; and, I trust, 1 never can 

Be chosen as ambassador to Pekin or Chasan ; 

But I know the sort of place it is, as well as wiser pates, 

From different ‘ Works on China, illustrated with plates. 

The colour of the Country is a kind of dirty blue, 

With chaotic sky and water, here and there, appearing through ; 
Interspersed with little bridges, and paths that seem to guide 
To—nothing in particular—upon the other side. 

The scenery’s menotonous, but singularly grand, 

And ‘tis called ‘ the willow pattern’ at Mortlock’s in the Strand. 


Other notices, if needed, tancy easily supplies: 

Doves as big as bustards cooing trom pagodas in the skies, 

Curious, trightlul flowers, growing upside down and inside out, 

Trees with fifty sorts of foliage, some with fruits and some without, 

Every thing as it should not be! Fish with feathers, birds with fins, 

Nature playing at cross-questions, ending ere she well begins ! 

Just as if the merry goddess (after dinner among friends,) 

Had made up this patch work country out of all her odds and ends | 

Just conceive the spring amusemenis, how delightful they must be ; 

Jank excursions down Quang River, sails upon the Yellow Sea, 

Pic-nic parties under tea trees met to see some bird’s-cye view, 

For in lands without perspective other prospects "nust be few! 

Artists struck with admiration (Chinese artists are not nice !) 

At some charming moud plantation tastefally tarned up with rice ; 

Mandarins in yellow buitons handing you ‘ conserves of snails ;’ 

Smart young men about Canton in nankin tights and peacock tails ! 

Then conceive the dreadful dainties, kitten cutlets, puppy pies, 

Bird’s-nest soup, Which (so convenient !) every bush around supplies. 

But enough! My soul, turn from them!’ Let the creaiures take their 
fling, a 

Only—don’t join that procession going out to meet thefspring!’—Lit. Gaz. 


THE PARENTAGE AND CHILDHOOD OF NA- 


POLEON. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF C. RICHOMME, 


It was eleven o'clock in the morning of the 15th of August, 1769 ; the 
bells of the old cathedral of Ajaccio were ringing a full peal, for it was 
the Feast of the Assumption ; and the inhabitants, in holiday garb, were 
hastening to the church. Seated near the window of a house in St. Charles 
Street were two Men, whose absiracted air showed that their minds were 
iar from the scene upon which their eyes seemed fixed in apparent observa- 
tion of the picturesque costume of the passing crowd. One of them was an 
old man, in the garb of an ecclesiastic, with noble features, and a profusion 
of long white hair. Few could gaze on that venerable form without invo- 
luntary respect. The other was in the prime of life, of lolly sta\ure and 
martial bearing, With a countenance strikingly impressive of great energy ot 
character. His atlire was that ofa gentleman ol good family. 2 

‘So you see, Bonaparte,’ said the old man at length breaking silence, 
‘you must give up this foolish notion of emigrating. I say nothing of the 
wretched lite you would lead in England, 
friends. 1 would ratherremitd you of interests sacred, dear to your heatt, 
inevilably compromised by sucha step. To quit Corsica would be to com- 
plete the ruin of already shattered fortunes, aud to reduce your family to at- 
ler poverty.’ 

‘ What can be worse,’ replied the other vehemently, 
our native soil, enslaved as it is ?” , so te rich 

‘I comprehend and respect your grief, Charles. Believe me, it Is = 
little short of despair | see Corsica in the power of the French. But w 
have all done our duty, we have now but to resign ourselves to the et 
table decree of Providence. ‘Tranquillity is re-established, and God ober 
doubtless yet have pity onour unhappy country, and restore it to ay ge 
Remain amongst us, Charles ; the interests of our family demand it. 9 
s des, why may you not be stilluseful to Corsica ; you, one of its most ho- 
noured sons ? 

‘Paoli bus been obliged to quit his country in order to escape perse- 
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The memories born above. 


* Lady of the Lake. 
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cution, Will the French, think you, spare his faithful companion in 
arms: 

‘You have nothing to fear on that head, Bonaparte ; the tims °f proscrip- 
tion is past. But even should they attempt to molest you, I flaver myselt 
the Archdeacon Lucien has iufluence enough to make you respecied.’ 

The old maa who spoke—the Archdeacon Lucien, a man ot great talent 
and bighly esteemed 1 tie countiry—was a member of the ancient and il- 
justrious famity of the Bonapartes, which bad left Italy to settle in Corsica 
about the muddle of the fifteenth century. His relative and friend, Charles 
Marie Bonaparte, was then the head of the family.  Fuil of courage and 
energy, he bad s'ruggled to the last for the national independence, Itis well 
known that the Genoese, driven out from Corsica, had several times applied 
to the French to aid them in maintaining possession of the island; but the 
Corsicans, uuder the command of a very superior man, Pascal Paoli, 1e- 
pelled every attack, and after a war of nearly thirty years, the republic of 
Genoa, weary of the murderous contest, left 'o France its pretended con- 
quest. This took place in July, 1763. Paoli refused to submit to this to- 
reign yoke ; and Chaavelin, who caine at the head of twelve thousand men 
to take possession of the island in the name of the king, Louis XV, was 
completely defeated. But the Count de Vaux landed with thirty thousand 
soldiers, and after a heroic resistance, Corsica was subjugated, and reunit- 
ed to France in the first month of the year 1769, under the command ot a 
governor, the Count de Marbut. Paoli took refuge in England. Charles 
Bonaparte had powerfully aided the illustrious general, whose secretary he 
was, being ever by his side throughout the whole of the last campaign, to- 
gether with his young wife, Letitia Ramoline. He had returned to the 
home of his fathers, in Ajaccio, a short time before the coaversation, which 
we have just repeated. 

Bonaparte rose, and was pacing the room, casting now and again melan- 
choly glances upon his good sword, which was suspended over the book- 
case, and alreacy covered wlth dust. Suddenly a great bustle seemed to arise 
in the house—exclamations, hurrying to and fro, and at lasta maid servant 
made her appearance. ‘ Well, Catherine,’ said Bonaparte, ‘ what has hap- 
pened? Ls the house on fire ?” 

* My mistress,’ said the almost breathless woman, ‘ was brought home 
fiom church ill, We were going to call you when she brought into the 
world a fine boy, who is as well as you or 1.’ 

At the instant the clock struck twelve. Bonaparte, with a face beaming 
with delight and hiseyes tull of tears, threw himself into the arms of the 
archdeacon 

‘ Let us Zo see the mother and child, said the old man. ‘ Well, Charles, 
what say you now to going to England ? 

Madame Letitia had already two childrea~a boy, Joseph, and a girl 
named Elisa. According to an old family usage, the new-born infant re- 
ceived the name of Napoleon; that name, now s» celebrated, being given 
to the youngest son of the family, in honour of one of his ancestors, Napoleon 
Ursini, distinguished for his prowess and military talent. ‘The little Napo- 
leon was not baptised till he was two years old, on the 21st of July, 1771— 
delay of Not untreqaent occurrence in Corsica The large marble font in 
which he received the baptismal waters is still to be seen in the cathedral 
of Ajaccio. 

* Poor child,’ said the father as he returned from‘the ceremony, ‘ what 
destiny is reserved for thee, thus born when thy country is ruined !’ 

‘When we have two houses, the rain gets into one,’ says an old Corsican 
proverb. At this period of simple aad patriarchal manners, the noblest 
families of the island were satisfied with atown house; but the greater 
number of them had a sinall farm house. That of Bonaparte, surrounded 
with vines and olives, situated not far from Ajaccio, was called the Me- 
tellé. 

Oae fine day in April, a young woman of striking beauty sat at her nee- 
dlework under the shade of an old oak.* It was Madame Letitia Bonaparte 
Around her, on the verdant turf, were her children sporting in merry gam- 
dols, little dreamiug that they were one day to be Kings and queens. The 
good mother lified her head occasionally trou: her work to smile upon ber 
little ones. Saddenly a dispute arose amongst the childish group, and ma- 
ternal interlerence became necessary. 

‘What is the matter, Joseph?’ said Madame Bonaparte. 

‘Mamma, itis naughty Napoleon, who wants to break the cannon my un- 
cle gave him.’ 

‘What pat such a thought into his head? Come here, Napoleon. Will 
you tell me why you want to destroy your plaything ?’ 

Napoleon came forward, with head erect, in conscious innocence. He 
was then about eight years old; his black hair, his complexion embrowned 
by the sun, and his sparkling eyes, gave a peculiar character to is intelli- 
gent countenance; he was little for his age, but well-built and stout, and of 
a robust constitution. 

_* Ido not want to break the cannon,’ said he; ‘I only want to take it to 
pieces, to see how it is made;’ and be looked up at his mother triam- 
phantiy. 

‘ That is not a bad idea,’ said Madame Bonaparte; ‘ but, however, in at 
tempting it you may spoil the toy, or lose some part of it. If you are so cu- 
rious to examine the mechanism of the cannon, beg of your father to take 
it to pieces for you, fer he will be able to settle it all right again. Mean- 
white, that you may not yield to the temptation, and disobey me, you had 
better give me the toy,’ 

Napoleon complied with rather bad grace; but his good humour soon 
returned when be perceived bis nurse, Saveria,{ approaching with a rush 
basket, in which was a quantity of broccio (cheese made of curdled milk.) 
Notwithstanding her ugliness, amounting almost to hideousness, Saveria was 
idolised by the children, especially by Napoleon, by whom she made her- 
selfat once feared and loved. 

‘ Here, my children,’ said the good woman; ‘see what my husband has 
just brought you. You may eat as much as you like.’ 

The feast was soon over, and the litile boisterous guests went off to thank 
the old peasaut, who so often brought them nice things. Napoleon returned 
to his mother quite Out of breath. 

‘Mamma,’ said he, ‘my foster-father is going back to Lis home; will 
you allow me to go with him—he will bring me home the day after to- 
morrow ?? 

‘You forget my child, that to-morrow is Easter-day, and that we ere to 
set off this evening to Ajaccio. Would you not like to be present: at the 
blessing of our house,t and to dine afterwards with your grand-uncle Lu 
cien ?’ 

‘But T will be home in two days.’ 

* You cannot leave us to-day ; another time, perbaps, I will allow you to 
take this litle excursion.’ 

This probibition made the litt!e Napoleon very angry ; he turned pale 
with passion, and, stamping witha most determined air, he said, ‘But | will 
go with my loster-father, and L will not go to Ajaccio !’ 

Madame Bonaparte gave him a look of the greatest astonishment; then 
resuming her work, said quietly, ‘Go then; I will not prevent you; but 
you are going contrary to my wish.’ 

These simple words at once calmed the little rebel. With downcast head 

and tearful eyes he threw himself into his motber’s arms, crying, in a voice 
broken with sobs, ‘ Pardon me, dear mother, { will never disobey you any 
more. 
Madame Letitia had the greatest power over Napoleon, who tenderly 
Loved her. This superior woman devoted herself to the education of her 
children with a zeal as remarkable for its rare judiciousness as for its de- 
votedness. Never did woman better discharge the duties of wife and mo- 
ther. To great good sense, and an elevated mind, she united extraordinary 
energy of character. Resigned in misfortune, prosperity never dazzled her. 
In the midst of the triumphs of Napoleon, when her children were dividing 
amongst themselves the thrones of Europe, she let fall this characteristic 
expression, * Who knows but that one day I may be obliged to give bread 
to all these kings!” 4 

In this simpie rara! life Napoleon acquired that robust constitution and 
those hardy babits which enabled him in after-life to support the fatigues 
of war. Restless, lively, and agile, he passed the greater pert of hia time 
in roaming through the makis, or along the picturesque vine-clad plains in 
the neighbourhood of Ajaccio, Dressed in a little p:/one (a mantle of goat 
skin, with a hood to it,) and a stout stick in his hand, he went with his 
brother Joseph to hunt for blackbirds’ nests, or to get the old shepherds to 
tell him the national legends, in which his lively imagination delighted 
These rambles, and going to look at the reviews of the French troops io 
the Allée Marbeeuf, engrossed him much more than the lessons in reading 
and writing given him by his uncle, the Abbé Fesch (who was made car- 
dinal under the Empire,) and the good old priest named Antonio Duracci. 
Thas did the fature emperor pase bis first years. I regret to have to tell, 


_* A traveller of very recent date mentions that this oak, under which Na- 
To'een so often rested, is still to be seen. 

Saveria died about fifteen years ago, in the house of Madame Letitia, at 
Rome, and her little abode at Ajaccio is still standing. Napoleon always 
retained his attachment for his old nurse. He sent for ber to the Tuileries 
upon his coronation, and made her a present of L’Esposata, the first vive of 
Corsica, which had, for a long term of years, belonged to the Bonaparte 
family. Napoleon speaks somewhere of a nurse, Mammusica Catherina, 
who used to have continual disputes with his grandmother ; perhaps she is 
the same person. % 

; t Every year at Easter, according to an Italian custom introduced into 
Corsica, every proprietor bas his house blessed by the pastor. 


for the sake of those who are reluctant to believe in the commonplace 
prosaic childhood of great men, that Napoleon did nothing extraordinary 
ta his infancy. * 1 was nothing,’ said he of himself, «but an obstinate and 
curious child,’* 
Pac thers yy family are all assembled in the principal apartment of 
jaccio, and have gathered round the fire, it being the month 
of December. M. Bonaparte seemed depressed and languid; he had al- 
ready in him the germs of the fatal disease which was destined to carry 
him off some years after; but his spirits appeared to revive as he contem- 
plated the peaceful and patriarchal group before him. By his side is the 
venerable archdeacon ; Napoleon and his elder brother are quietly peeling 
some large oranges of Aragon, and dividing them in flakes amoagst their 
little sisters. A little in the background is Madame Letitia, nursing a late 
addition to her numerous family—the future king of Holland. Atthe lower 
end of the room Saveria is laying the table for supper. 
onan going to Corte one of these days, Bonaparte?’ said the 
; L am not quite sure; it depends, you know, upon a certain answer.’ 
Will you uot take me with you, papat—and me?—and me?’ cried all 
the children at once. 

‘If I go, I shall probabl ‘apole sucien ; i 
mM... the Batage | aed take Napoleon and Lucien ; I wish to show 

‘ Gaffori !’ said Napoleon; ‘ was he nota relation of ours ? 

‘No, my son,’ said M Bonaparte, taking the boy upon his knee ; ‘ we are 
not fortunate enough to reckon bim in the number of our ancestors. Gaf- 
fori—and never forget he name!—was a man who, with the illustrious 
Paoli, deserved weil of his country. He was practising as a physician 
when, in_ 1750, our countrymen, once more rising against their tyrants, 
named him as one of the three chiefs elected under the title of * Protectors 
of the Country.’ Gaffori received orders to march upon Corté, his native 
town, and to drive from it the stranger. He succeeded, and the Genoese 
garrison was forced back into the castle: but in the retreat, the commander 
had carried off Gaffori's child, and he announced to our brave countryman 
that his attacking the fortress should be the signal for the death of his son. 
Gaffori did not the less warmly press his assault, and the wretch bound his 
young prisoner—a pretty boy between four and five months old—upon 
that part of the rampart the most exposed to the fire of the assailants. A 
cry of horror arises from the Corsican ranks; they lower their carabines. 
How could they fire upon a poor innocent babe—upon the son of their gen- 
eral? Gaffori turns pale at the horrid sight, and cold dews are upon his 
forehead ; but soon he recovers his self-possession. The taking of the fort 
is absolately necessary ; the anhappy father feels that all must be sacrificed 
to his country ; and, calling upon his God to interpose for him, he gives the 
signal for attack. A heavy discharge of musquetry was kept up on both 
sides ; but at length victory declared in favour of the Corsicans ; the fort is 
taken.’ 

* And the child ?’ said Napoleon in almost breatiiless agitation. 

‘The child escaped by a miracle trom apparently inevitable death, and 
still lives to bear, f trust worthily, the name of his father. Poor Gattord; 
he was perfidiuously assassinated by the Genoese three years after. lis 
wile, too, had almost incredible courage. She was at Cortet when news 
was brought to her of the insurrection, and the march of Gaffori upon the 
town. The Genoese would have seized upen a hostage so valuable, to make 
use of it as they had done in the case of the poor infant; but Madame Gat: 
fori collected some friends in ber little abode, and defended herself there for 
several days, ull the arrival of her husband to her rescue. The evening 
beiore, many of her companions, worn out in the dreadful struggle, spoke 
of surrender. The heroic woman bad a powder cask placed in ihe lower 
room, and seizing a lighted match, threatened to set fire to it if they did not 
hold out. If we goto Corté, I will show you the house, Napoleon; your 
mother and I occupied it some time before our return home; you can see 
the marks of the Genoese balls still in the front of the house.’ 

M. Bonaparte had scarcely ceased speaking, when Saveria gave him a 
letter, which he hastily perused. 

‘God be praised !’ he exclaimed. 

‘ What is the tidings?’ said Madame Letitia. 

* My love, I am iatormed of my appointment as deputy of the noblesse of 
the Corsican dominions. This musttake me to Paris; aud M.de Marbeuf 
tells me that | may have hopes of a nomivation fur Napoleon tu the school 
at Brienue, and tor Elisa at the school of St. Cyr. You know that the gov- 
ernment has taken upon it the gratuitous education in France of four 
hundred Corsican children ?’ 

‘You did not tell me of your having made any application, Bonaparte 

‘it was useless, while uncertain of success. But the governor seems 
greatly interested in Napoleon, whom he thinks most promising. In a few 
days L will set out for France with the two children, The separation is 
paintal, | know and feel, but it is necessary. Our little property, though so 
| well managed by cur good Lucien, barely saffices for the support of the 
j family. We shali henceforth be freed from the expense of the education 
of one boy ani girl.’ 

‘ Letitia,’ said the archdeacon, ‘ cannot but approve of the step we have 
taken. | atm not at all apprehensive about Napoleon’s future prospects. Lf 
L have judged him rightly, that child will be the artificer of his own fortunes ; 
he will be the head of the family. But no time must be lost in giving him 
a good education; and notwithstanding all his mother’s care, he cannot get 
it here. He is now more than nine years old,and he does not know a word 
of French, and hardly knows how to write, in spite of the pains taken with 





him by poor Duracci.’ 
| In this respect Napoleon never improved very much. His orthography 
! always left much to be desired, and he wrote an almost illegible hand. In 
the first days of the Ewpire a poor man demanded an audience. ‘ Who are 
you?’ 

‘Sire, [have had the honour of giving lessons in writing to your majesty 
for fitteen months at the school of Brienne.’ 

* Aud a fine pupil you had in me—I cannot compliment you much upon 
him ;’ and he granted him a pension. 

* Be it as you will,’ said Madame Bonaparte, who implicitly followed in 
| everything the advice of the archdeacon, ‘ I will go prepare the wardrobe 
of these two dear ones.’ 

On the 15th of December, 1778, Madame Letitia and the Abbé Fesch 
ascended to the top of the Greek church, whence they had a view of the 
whole gulf, and followed, with tearful eyes, the vessel that carried into 
France M. Bonaparte, Napoleon, and the young Elisa. Napoleon saw not 
his mother nor Corsica again till 1792, and then he was a captain of artillery. 
Alter remaining some time at the college of Autun, where, ata later period, 
his brothers Joseph and Lucien were educated, he entered the royal military 
school of Brienne on the 23d Apri), 1779, at the age of nine years and a 
half. 

Here ends our task. From the period of his going to Brienne, the history 
of Napoleon is well known. Who does not remember the game of snow- 
balls, and so many other anecdotes, now become popular? His biographers 
have left nothing untouched but his early childbood: the details I have 
given are accurately trae. To adulterate bistory, even by the most harm. 
less fiction, is to profane it. 

RR 


MEMOIR OF M. THIERS. 


Of all living statesmen, there is none more strongly marked by peculiar 
individuality than M. Thiers; of all living statesmen, there is none whom 
it is so difficult to sketch. He resembles those portraits covered by fluted 
glass, which present striking features, bot which totally change with the | 
point from which you view them. M. Thiers, asa journalist, in the bureau 
of the National, or the columns of the Constitutionnel—M. Thiers in the tri- | 
bune, assailing the ministry—M. Thiers in the same tribune, as president 
of the council, defending cabinet measures—M. Thiers, the historian of the 
consulate—M. Thiers at the head of his hospitable board, in the splendid 
halis of his mansion in the Place St. George, are different individaals, yet 
the same personage, and all marked by strongly characteristic features, — 

Born poor, he had wealth tomake—born obscure, he had fame tu acquire, 
Having failed at the bar, he Lecame an homme des lettres ; and, aspiring to 
distinction in politica! life, he enlisted in the ranks of the liberal party, more 
from necessity than trom inclination. It was the only party then open 
to a parvenu and an adventurer. He commenced by some grotesque re- 
vivals of revolutionary associations, and costumed himself a la Danton. 
Like other persons of lively imagination, he was devoured wilb wants, and 
was indebted for the first means of gratifying them to the munificent spirit 
of M Lafiue. His reputation, however, whatever estimate may be made 
of it, is the creation of his own genius, aided, certainly by opportunity, for 
without the occurrence of the revolution of July, M, Thiers would probably 
now be nothing higher than the ido! of some literary coterie in a provincial 
tuwn 

M. Thiers is now in his forty-ninth year, having been born at Marseilles, 


* Ithas been the fashion to represent Napoleon as an ex!raordina 
child. Indeed, if we credit a late historian, ‘Napuleon must bave been a 
little phenomenon; for, according to him, the precocious child, at seven 
or eight years old, appreciated the beauties of Corneille, and could read 
the tragedy of Nicomedes fluently, without knowing a word of French. 
It is thus history is written! ie 

+ A small town about twelve leagues from Ajaccio, where is yet to be 
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on the 15th April, 1797. His father was a locksmith, and belonged by 
family and descent to the working class; his mother gave him an origin 
a shade less humbie, being descended from a mercantile family, whose 
reverses reduced her condition to the Jevel of her husband. It has, there- 

fore, been truly observed that M. Thiers was not, ‘ in coming into the world, 

cradled on the lap of a duchess.’ In childhood, asin youth, he had all the 
disadvantages of poverty and obscurily to struggle with; but, on the other 
hand, he had those advantages, also, which a necessity for exertion always 
affords to those in whom great talents are combined with insatiable 
ambition. 

The condition of his parents would have excluded him from the advan- 
tages of education, were it not for the influence of some of his maternal coa- 
nexions, who had sufficient sagacity to discover in the child traces of intellec- 
tual endowments sufficiently apparent to excite an interest, by which he was 
placed on the foundation in the Imperial Lyceum at Marseilles. His pro- 
gress there soon justified the discrimination ct thoee to whom he owed 
the opportunities of education thus afforded. He was loaded with 
scholastic honours. 

_ The course of education established at these institutions under the Eme 
pire, was mainly directed to military qualifications, and consequently the 
exact sciences held a prominent place, aud distinction in these was the 
surest road to honour. From the first M. Ibiers manifested a decided apti- 
tade for this department of his studies, and obtained high honours in it. 
The traces it left on his mind are visible in all bis writings and speeches. 
But for the events of 1814-15, his destination would, probably, have been 
different; but the fall of the Empire, and the Restoration, directed his ta- 
lents into other channels, and at eighteen he entered himself as a student 
- the school of law, at the city of Aix, in Provence, not far from his native 
place. 

Here he became the friend and inseparable companion of a youth who, 
like himself, sprang fram the lower strata of society, had his fortune to 
make, aud felt within him the instinct which prompted the pursuit of fame 
in letters and in politics. The two friends prosecuted together their pro- 
fessional studies, were admitted to practice at law the same day, were com- 
| petitors for the same prizes, and destined to pursue together, during the re- 

mainder of their career, a common course. They have never separated. 
Through poverty and wealth—in the obscurity of the garret, and the 
| splendcur of the palace, they have still been, as in boyhood, hand in hand. 
| This friend was M. Mignet, 

With little natural inclination for the dry study of the law, the two young 
friends obeyed a common instinct, and gave themselves up to the more 
ee of literature, philosophy, history, but more especially 
politics, and the ambitious and aspiring spirit of Thiers soon acknowledged 
a presentiment of the brilliant future which awaited him. Already he was 
the acknowledged leader of a party ainong his fellow-students. Already 
he engaged in debates, and harangued his comrades against the government 
of the restoration, Already he evoked the memory of the emp*re, add ap- 
pealed to the glorious deeds of the republic. It will be easily believed that 
such a turbulent spirit was soon upon the black list of the professors, exe- 
crated by the commissary of police, worshipped by the stadents, and that his 
activity and talents were as sure to lead him to scholastic honours as his 
superiors were unwilling to confer them on him. j 

An amusing aad characteristic anecdote is related of this early period of 
his career. A prize was offered for competition in 1819, the subject o 
which was an eulogy on Vauvenargues, by the Academy of Aix. ‘Thiers 
determined that he would compete tor this honour, and accordingly sent in 
his manuscript in the customary manner, accompanied by a sealed packet 
containing the name of the author, not to be opened except the composition 
was declared successful. It had, however, transpired that the author of the 
piece, which was beyond comparison the best of those which were tendered, 
was the turbulent little Jacobin, who had excited to such a degree the fears 
and hostility of the professors, who were chiefly royalists. It was, conse- 
quently, declared that the prize would not be granted to any of the pieces, 
but would be postponed to the following year. When the next year ar- 
rived, the piece of Thiers was again offered as before, but to the infinite de- 
light of the superiors, acomposition had been transmitted from Paris, in- 
contestably superior, to which the prize was awarded ; but in order to com- 
pensate Thiers for the decision of the preceding year, they granted him an 
accessit, Which is an official acknowledgment of lis piece having he'd the 
second place of merit. 

On opening the packet containing the name of the candidate to whom the 
prize itself was awarded, the astonishment and mortification of the profes- 
sors may be conceived at finding that the individual oo whom they must 
confer the honours was M. Thiers himself. In fact, he had caused the 
second essay to be transcribed by another hand, and more completely to 
blindfold the judges, bad sent it to Paris, from whence it had been forwarded 
to them, thus impressing them with the idea that it came from a Parisian 
candidate. Botb the prize and the accessit weie, in spite of the hostility of 
the heads of the academy, conterred on Thiers. : 

At the bar of Aix, Thiers soon found that it was vain to struggle against 
the disadvantages of bis birth in a place where the humbleness and obscu- 
| rity of his origin were so notorious, and where the spiiil of aristocracy had 
never been repressed even in the heat of the Revolution. Im yelled by a 
common feeling, and full of aspirations alter future fame, his friend Mignet 
and himself determined to seek their fortunes in Paris, where alone genius, 
as they thought, could surmount the difficulties which were opposed to it, 
They, accordingly, packed up their little all, pat themselves into the ban- 
quette of the Diligence, aud started, on a fine morning in July, 1821, for the 
capital, as rich in talenis and in hopes as they were poor in cash. 

During the first months of their residence in Paris, the two adventurers 
took a lodging which, since their arrival at wealth and distinction, has been 
visited with as much interest as the house in which Shakespeare lived, at 
Stratford-on-Avon, is viewed by the worshippers of the great dramatist, 
and its description is familiar to all the lovers of French literature. In a 
dirty, dark street, near the Palais Royale, called the Passage Montesquieu, 
in the most crowded and noisy part of Parts, you ascend by a flight of steps 
into a gloomy and miserable lodging-house, in the fifth floor of which a 
smoked door conducts you into small rooms, opening one from the other, 
which was the dwelling-place of two men whose celebrity, within a few 
short years alierwards, filled the world. A common chest of drawers, of 
the cheapest wood, a bed to match, two rush-bottom chairs, a little rickety 
nutwood table, incapable of resting steadily on its feet, and a white curtain, 
formed the inventory of the furniture of the abude of two men, one of 
whom, in a few years, rose to the office of prime minister of France, and 
the other to the Lighest place in the historical literature of that country. 

Those who have visited the two friends in their obscure attic, and have 
since partaken the sumptuous hospitality of M. Thiers, in his splendid man- 
sion in the Place St. George’ will find abundant food for reflection on the 
vicissitudes of human affairs, and will admit that 











‘ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.’ 


Mignet had brought from the south introductions to M. Chatelain, then 
principal editor of the Courter Francais, to which journal he immediately 
became a contributor. M. Thiers had found means to introduce himself to 
the notice of Manuel, who at that moment had been raised to the highest 
pitch of popularity and influence by his violent expulsion from the Repre- 
sentative Chamber, at the instance of the ministry of M. Villele. Manuel, 
in whose Veins also fowed the warm blood of the south, received him with 
the utmost cordiality and kindness, presented him to M. Lafitte, under 
whose auspices ke was received among the writers for the Consti/ution- 
nel, which at that epoch was the most influential journal on the continent 
of Europe. This laid the foundation of the fortune of M. Thiers. It was 
in fact, all he needed ; it was the opportunity which fortune placed in his 
path, and it cannot be denied that he tarned it to good account. 

The traces of his genias were soon conspicuous in the columns of the 
Constitutionnel, and his name was pronounced with approbation in all the 
political coteries of the opposition, He soon became a constant and ad- 
mired frequenter of the most brilliant salons, and was counted among the 
most esteemed friends of Lafitte, Casimir Perier, and Count lahaut. — The 
Baron Louis, the most eminent financier of that day, received him as his pu- 
y ast. P 
Pais ~ areal endowments were admirably calculated to enable him to 
turn to profit the innumerable opportanities which were thus opened to him. 
Combining a memory which allowed nothing to escape it, with an astonish- 
ing fluency and quickness of apprebension, he was enabled, without neglec- 
ting those exigencies of the daily press to which he was indebted for his 
elevation, to pass much time in society, speaking much, hearing more, care- 
fully disposing in his memory, as food for future meditation, the matter of 
his conversations with the leading actors in the great drama of the Revolu- 
tion and the Empire. These he passed in review with a keen and obeer- 
vant eye: the aged survivors of the Constituent Assembly ; of the Coun- 
cil of Five Hundred; of the legislative assembly ; of the Tribarate, Gi- 
rondists, Mountainists, generals and marshals of the empire, diplomatists, 
financiers, men of the pen and men of the sword, men of the head and men 
of the arm. He conversed with them, questioned them, and extracted 
from their memories of the past, and their impressions of the present, inex- 
i haustible materials for future speculation. 

As M. Thiers’ relations with society became more extended, he was ren- 
dered sensible of those material inconveniences which result from straiten- 
ed pecuniary resources. Fortune, however, of which he appears to have 








seen the embrasure to which the iafant boy was bound. 
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been, even from infancy, a favourite, soon came to his relief. He had be-| The project of a new opposition journal, which we have mentioned, 
come acquainted, soun after his arvival in Paris, wiih a poor and obscure | now assumed consistency, Armand Carrel proposed to associate himself 
German boodseller, named Schubart, who passed for a person of some learn- | with MM. Thiers and Mignet, in establishing one which should adopt 
ing, but whose knuwledge, in fact, extended little beyout the mere titles | that tone in defending the liberties of the countr; against the encroach 
of books. ‘This individual bad conceived an extraordinary predilection for | ments of power which the crisis demanded. It was resolved to call this 
M. Thiers. He acted as his secretary and his agent, sought for him the} paper the National. ‘The journal appeared in the summer of 1829, with- 
documents which he required, foand a publisber for bim, and ina word, | out any prospectus or formal announcement, but in the midst of high ex- 
hired for him a more suitable lodging than the attic in which the two friends | pectations. From the day of its appearance M. Thiers gave up the his- 
had instalied themselves, on their arrival from the south. Thishumble but | torical labours in which he had been engaged, and surrendered himself 
ardent admirer had often spoken with enthusiasm to M. Thiers of his coun- body and soul to the cause of the revolution, as it afterwards proved. 
tryman, M. Coita, proptietor of the Allgemeine Zeitung. or Augsburg Ga- The basis of the tactics of the opposition carried on with so much suc- 
xetie, ag a remarkable man who bad, by honourable indusiry, acquired an cess from this time by M. Thiers and his colleagues, was the charter of 
immense fortube, of which he made anoble use. Originally a bookseller, | 1514, Within the circle of power there described, he continually hem- 
he had become a noble, and as such was received and acknowledged by med in the ministers of the crown. The public in France, unaccustomed 
the hereditary aristocracy of bis country—the proudest and moat exclusive to see it in practical operation, did not then, and scarcely even now, com- 
in Europe; a simpie master of a printing-oftice, he was aimitted to the in- prehend that principle brought so admirably into operation in England, in 
timacy of the most illustrious of the age, the kings of Prussia, Wurtem: | virtue of which the sovereign is personally withdrawn from the conflict 
burg and Bavaria, of Goethe, Schilling, Schlegel, aud the highest nobles of | o¢ political parties, rendered inviolable through the completeness of min- 
Saxony. By meansof his journal, he became the depository of the coull- | jcrerjal responsibility. This principle, incorporated in the charter of 
dential measures of all the governments which made those lreaties between | 1314, M. Thiers urged daily on the public. The constitutional power of | 
Northern and Southern Germany, on which tae commercial prosperity Of | the chamber to witbhold the supplies in case the majority considered the 
the country rested. Just at this time, it happeved that a stare in the pro- | measures of the advisers of the crown injurious to the Country, was ano- 
perty of the Constitutionne! was offered for sale. Schubart determived to | ¢), oy principle urged with admirable force and eloquence. 

Spare no exertion to procure it fur his idol Thiers. With this view, he ac- 
tually started for Stut:gard: there persuaded Cotta to lend the tands neces- 
sary for the purchase, returned and realized bis object. Half the revenue 
alising from this share (which was then considerable) was placed at the | Canada and the Canadiaus in 1846. 
disposal of M. Thiers. This arrangement remained a secret, and M. Thi- esl, Hi. Goltare: 

ers was allowed to erjoy the reputation O35 juint prope ctor ot a ¢ : : 
Constitutionnel, the most influential journal of Paris. This act of gener-| We have had of late years, and even mouths, several pleasant and intelli- 
osity was generally ascribed at the time to M. Lafitte, who was certainly gent books relative to Canada ; and whether we consider the interest attach- 
quite capable of it, and with whose known munificence it was quite In ed to all its minor circumstances, or the vast colonial importance of the 
keeping. The poverty of Schubart, which from day to day increased, ren- | Whole, we may say for the British public that we are as yet by no means 
dered nim the /ast iudividual who could have been supposed to be able to | glutted with the subject, especially wheo we have so lively aud agreeable, 
bring about such an event. One who kuew this unfortunate and enthusias- | and also 80 well informed, a companion as Lieutenant Colonel Bonnycastle, 
tic person has alleget, that after M. Thiers had arrived at the summit cof | Whose previous work on the same province as it was five years ago met 
his power aud greatuess, he met, on a burning day in summer on the Co- | with so welcome a reception, and taught us what to expect from any future 
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logne road, along the bank of the Rhine, a poor man whom atiliction and | essay. Accordingly, we are glad once more to traverse with him the region 
faiigue had oppressed tu sach a degree as partially to alienate his under | of which he says: ‘ Canada is, as | have written two former volumes to 
stauding. He was then being conducted to his family at his native town.— | prove, a magnificent country, I doubt very much if Nature has created a finer 
He jooked at the narrator wilt a vacant stare without recoguizing one | country on the face of the earth. Phe soil is geuerally good, as that made 
whom he had so oitea seen witb his favourite protegé. This wretched in- | by the decay of forests tor thousands of years upon substrata, chiefly formed 
dividual was Schubart, the most humble, the most devoted. and the most | ofalluviuim or diluviam, the deposit froin walers, must be, It is, moreover, 
forgotten of tue tricuds of the late prime minister of France. j rom Quebec to the f ails of St. Mary, almost a flat surface, intersected aud 

The course of life that Thiers pursued at this time, and in which he has | interlaced by numberless etreams, aud studded with small lakes, whilst its 
sivce persevered throvgh allthe brilliancy of his successes, affords an ine) litt irale is a river inparalleled in the world, extending into enormous tresh 
structive lesson to those who aspire to elevale themselves and struggle as Water seas, abounding with fish. If the tropical luxuries are absent, it its 
he did against the disadvantages o! birth, position, and even of person and | winters are long and excessively severe, yet it yields all the European fruits 
manners Le rose at five in the morning, and from that hour till noon, | abundantly, and even some of the tropical oes owing to the richness of its 
applied himself to the labours of the journal, which soon in his hands quin- | suil aud the great heat of the summer. Maize, or Indian corn, flourishes, and 
tupled its receipts. After having thus devoted six hours to hard labour | is more wholesome and better than that produced ia the warm south, | The 
which most persons consumed in sleep or idleness, he would go to the of- | crops of potato, that apple of the earth, as the French 80 justly term it, are 
fice of the pap: r, aud confer with his colleagues, among whom were MM. | equal, if not superior, to those of any other climate; whilst al! the vegetables 
Fiieune, Jay, and Everiste Desmoulin. His evenings were passed in soci- | 0! the temperate regions of the old world grow with greater luxuriance than 
ety, where he sought not only to extend his connexious but to collect intor- | iu their original fields. I have successively and successufily cultivated the 
mation which he weli knew how to turn to account. In accomplishing | tomato, the melon, aud the capsicum, 1n the open air, fur several seasons, at 
this object, some struggle was necessarily maintained to subdue the disad- Kingston and Toronto, which are not the richest or the best parts of Western 
vantages of his physical defects. | Canada, as far as vegetation is concerned. ‘Tobacco grows well in the west- 

Iu stature he is diminutive, and although his head presents a large fore- | ern district; and where is finer wheat harvested than in Western Canada ? 
head, indicative of intellectual power, his featares are common. His figure | whilst hay, and the beauty of a landscape, the rich green sod, the velvet 
clumsy, slovenly, and va gar. An euormous pair of spectacles, of which | carpet of the earth, are abundant and luxuriant. If the majesty of vegeta 
he never divests himself, half conceal bis tace. When he begins to speak, | tiow is ¢ illed ip question, aad intertropical plauts brought torward in con- 


you involuntarily stop your ears, offended by the nasal twang and intolera- | trast, even the woods and trackless forests of Guiana, where the rankest of 
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ble provincial sing-soug of his voice. In his speech there is something ot | luxvriauce prevails, will not do more than compete with the primeval woods 
the gossip—in his mauner something of the lacquey. He is restless and | of Canada. | kuow of nothing in this world capable of exciting emotions ot 
fidgety in his person, rocking his body from side to side in the most grotes- | wonder and adoration more directly than to travel alone through its forests. 
que manner, At the early period of his career to which we now refer, he | Pines, lifting their hoary tops beyond man’s vision, unless he inclines his 
Was altogether ignorant ut the habits and conveniences of society, aud it | bead so far backwards as to be painful to his organisation, with trunks which 


may be imagined how singular a tigure be 


presented in the elegant saloons | require fathoms of liue to span them; oaks of the most gigantic form; the 
f the } } t "i & ssee d’ Anti j 
of the Fauduurg Chau dad’ Autin. 1 


his Very strangeness ot appear- | immense aud gracetal weeping elm; enornievus poplars, whose magnitude 

ance, and Singularity of manner, ga him attention, of which be weil | must be seen to be conceived ; lindens, equally vast; walnut trees of an im- 
knew how to p: fit. His powers of conversation were ¢ xtraordimary. No | mense size; the beautiful birch, and the wild cherry, large enough to make 
topic could be start d with which he did not feel familiar. If finances | tables and furniture of.’ 
were discussed, he astonished and charmed the backers and capitalists; if | 
War Were mentioned, Or victories re marshals of the em- 
Pire listened Wiih amazement to det 
nesses, better and mure cle irly t d 
them. In short, in afew mouths, M 
Salons ol the n pp 

The course of study of the history of | ‘y, during the half century | 
just passed, which his posiion as a journalist rendered necessary, and the op- 
portunities Of personal intercourse with the mcst prominent ot the survivors 
of those extraordinary scenes, had unconscious y enabled him to ec 
Vast masso! materiais, imentary ani oral, connected 
eveuts which passed in France and in E 


| We will let this extract stand for our introduction: it is hither that 25,000 
| emigrants proceed every year from tie mother country, and to them the 
they had been eye-wil- | publication before us must be au excellent guide, 

ld themselves describe | 

me the chiet lion of the 


* restorallon, 


‘No free grants of land are sow given, but the settler may obtain them 
upon easy terms from the government, or the Canada and British American 
‘The settler with a small capital cannot do better than purchase 
Instalments are a bad mode of purchasing; for if ail should 
nut turp out right, instalments are sometimes difficult to meet; and the very 
1... . | Best land, in the best locations, as we shall hereatier see, is to be bad from 
Hect 4/7. Gd if in the deep Bush, as the fores: is called ; to 10s, if nearer a market; 
,( or los and 20s, if very eligibly situated. ‘Thus for two hundred pounds a 
fit of Ghai Chcuubeins Gnd Veale went | settler can bay two. hundred omen ut ened land, can build an excellent 
rich materials to account, and decided on undertakiug his * History of the no ise { x two huudred and fifty more, and stock his farm with another filty, 
acalatint4 = | asa beginning; or, in other words, he can commence Canadian life for five 

| 








lables of the 
cCullipanics,. 
out and out. 


with the grea 
murope the lnterval between the 
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ym. He determined to turn those 


I 
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bundced pounds sterling, with every prospect before him, it he has a family, 
of leaving them prosperous aud happy. But he and they must work, work, 
work. He and all his sons must avoid whiskey, that bane ot the backwoods, 
as they would avoid the rattlesnake, which sometimes comes across their 
pach. Whiskey and wet feet destroy more promising young men in Cana 
da than ague and fever, that scourge of all well watered woody countries; 
for the ague auc fever seldom kill but with the assistance of the dram and of 
exposure.’* 

*{u the whole North American continent, Canada is only exceeded by the 


The progress of political events, and the tendencies manifested by the 
court to a retrograde policy, rendered it evident to M. Thiers, that a strug- 
gle was approaching in which a spirit of opposition wouid be called for, 
ditiere!.t from that which an old established journal like The Constitution 
nel was likely to wlerate Ths more y ihe rising journalists 
repudiated the measured tone of the leading papers, and hailed with undis- 
sembled satisfaction the project of a new journal, which should inclade the 
fresh and young blood of the press. M. Sautelet, an enterprising publisher, 

rged M Thiers to take the lead in the new oppositi The . 
in t a ~4 ese a cnn i. aa rte he conser go tll ofl ct States of New Hampshire and Connecticut in the lists of insanity; and to 
political characters had secretly engaged in support of it, by accepting | show that intemperance us well as climate has something to do with this 
shares. Among these were M. Lafitte and Prince Talleyrand. Those ru- | melancholy resuit, I shall only siate, without entering into details, that a 





uthiu!l among 


mours, although they had no foundation, served to magn ty the importance he pints pro we a“ earouiened, Cnet pean ae ecniatnns me 
of the enterprise in the public eye. However, in truth, the only real sup- re number at inba itants [506,5051 the consumption ef alcoholic liquors, 
porter of M. Thiers, in this undertaking, was the Baron Cotta before men. | CU*#Y whiskey, was, excluding children under fifteen years of age, five 
toned. . gallous a yeartur every inhabitant; whilst in 1343, in England and Wales, 
For a long time, during the early part of his career, the mind of Thiers where the most apoupme returns ol the excise prove the fact, it is ouly 069 of 
was powerlully impressed with the character and renown of Talleyrand ; | a gallon; in Scotland, 2.16; in lreland, 0.64; and the total consamed by 
and be longed for the moment when an opportunity should present itself —_ individual, not excluding those — fifteen, - only 0.82 a 
of meeting, under favourable circumstances, so remarkable a man ; one | for the three kingdoms. If the children under fifteen in Canada are to be 
who had made three governments, and who, after having pulled down two | included, still the consumption of spirits is awful, being 2 3 4 gallons for 
of them successively, now seemed inclined to crush the third: a man who | °@¢h: but itmust be much higher, since the excise is not regulated as at 
had dare‘ to break with Napoleon, and yet retained his head; who had, a | 00™e- That such excessive drinking prevails in Canada may be attributed 
second time, Europe against him, and still retained, over Europe, a power | partly to the cheapness ofa vile mixture, called Canadian Whiskey, and 
which no otber individual liv ing possessed At last M. Latitte obtained partly to climate, with a thermometer ranging to 120 degrees, and with such 
permission to present Thiers at (he Hotel Talleyrand. The prince receiv | rapid alternations. In Canada, also, man really conquers the earth with the 
ed them in the Same green drawing room where, at various times, during | 2¥&?! os bis brow j lor there is ete harder labour than the preparation of tim 
the precediug thirty years, he had by tarns received most of the emperors, ber and the subduing of a primeval forest in a country of lakes and swamps. 
kings, aud priuces of Europe, all the ministers, past and present, and all | I have an iustance of the effect of excessive drinking daily before my 
that had been most distinguished by genius in the world. Ou one of these | door, in the person of a man of respectable family and ot excellent talents, 
chairs, on which M. Thiers and M. Lafitte took their se ts, the Emperor | who, alter habitually indulging himself with at least the moderate quantum 
Alexander hai listened to the first words which had been said to him in fa- | 0! 8*/Y glasses of spirits and water a day, now roams the Streets A c snfirmed | 
vour of the Bourbor idiot, but, strange to eay, never touches the cause of his malady. Are, 








8; there had been created the provisional government ; 


there the Holy Alliance had been compelled to make some concessions to | therefore, not idiocy, maduess, and perhaps two-thirds of the dreadful ca- 
France: and there, at a later period, was consolidated that alliance be- | @mities to which human nature is subject here, owing to whiskey? I have 
. | » Wa soll Gate at ailiance be- . ‘ » . 
tween France and England, which had so long b en a favourite project | 8°&" aa [rish labourer on the works take off ata draught a tumbler of raw 
ng a favo s proje 


with Talleyrand, which he pursned with uurelaxing perseverance under | WHiskey, made from Indian corn or oats, to retresh himself: this would kill 
the empire, and under the restoration, and which he accomplished on the | Most men unaccustomed to it; but a corroded stomach it only stimulates. 
ruins of all those regimes which had shut their ears against his advice and | Canada is a fine place for drunkards; it is their paradise—“ Get drank for 
remonstrances, | a peuny ; clean straw for nothing” there. Think, my dear reader, of whiskey 
Talleyrand received Thiers with that distinction which showed ar at tenpence a gallon—cheaper than water from the New River in London 
preciation of the future reserved for him Father Mathew, your principles are much wanted on this side of Great Bri 
It was on the 8th August, 1827, that the Martignac ministry was dis tala!" ; ; i : 
solved. The formation of a new cabinet, with the Prince Poliznac at its| Next to spirituous liquors, the ruin of settlers is imputed to the immode- 
head, removed all doubts as to the designs of the court. Retrogression, | T'® indulgence in tobacco : , . — 
the gradual resumption of the old regime, the repression of the freedor, | , | S™0kiug to excess is another source of immense evil in the backwoods. 
of discussion, would then ensue. M. Thiers had the sagacity to see, and A man accustomed only to a cigar gets at last accustomed to the lowest and 
the courage to declare openly, that the mon had arrived ‘at which the | vilest oftobacco. I used to laugh at some of my friends in S ‘your, when 
battle of constitutional freedom The rights inecribed on I saw them with a broken tobacco pipe stuck in the ribbon of their straw 
the charter had to be defended i hats. These were men who had paraded in their day the shady side of Pall 
hazarded in support of them. Mall. They found a pipe a solace, and cigars were not to be bad tor love 
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nust be for 


inch by inch. Fortune and life must be 


Having arrived at such conclusions, he called t gether his colleagues my ayy ag Why do os - ee pipe at least oat of sight 1” -— , 
and proprietors at the bureaux of the Cpnstitu vil. He laid ‘ee It is the Seymour Arma’ crest,” resy onded my good natured gentlemen 
thei the causes which rendered indispensable a new and cm re hostile | farmers, “ and we wear it accordingly. Smoking all day, from the hour of 
spirit of opposition. The risk of their fortunes and ¢} ir lives, In a course | ising, is, I actually believe, more injurious to the nerves than hard drink- 
so much at variance with the measured and moderate oppositi an which | 28: It paralyses exertion. I never saw an Irish labourer, with his hod 


he Constitutionnel hac erto pr | and his pipe, mounting a ladder but [ was sure to discover that he was an 
istitutionnel h hitherto pra v*; 





*d, Starlied them. The journ: 
was commercially prosperous, and w y erp tet = , to jidler. [never had a groom that smoked much who took proper care of my 
° . © i . , hsiceradie property. mihi . . . 
A large majority of its owners declined the hazard of the ors Bp Aad borses; and I never knew a gentleman seriously addicted to smoking who 


A few, among whom were 
disp: 
wecte 


cared much for any thing beyond self.’ 


MM. Etienne and Ei veriste - 5 . - . ‘. 
These indulgences being eschewed, the following are the conelusions of 


: Desmoulin, were 
sed to accede to the course recommended > vut, in fine, it was re- 7 . 
‘Whiskey, be it known, with very atrocious brandy, is the only beve- 


ys ————$ — - EE -_— _———-—- P 
M. Lovve, Viemar. Revue des weux Mondes. Vol. iv., p. 661, rage, excepting water, along the country roads of Canada’ 





a competent character, who had examined the New W orid ; retty thorough- 
ly in quest of a spot whereon to rest : 

‘John Bull had visited almost every portion of the Northern and Western 
States, was a shrewd, observing character, and had come to the conclusion 
which he very plainly expressed, that the state of society in the Enion was 
not to his taste; that he could procure lands as cheap, and ws good for hig 
gold in Canada, and that to Canada he would briug his old woman and his 
children, * For,” said he, “in the London or Western districts of Upper 
Canada the land is equal to any in the United States, the climate better, and 
by and by it will supply all Europe with grain. Scitling there, an English- 
man will not always be put in mind of the iaferiority of the British to the 
Americans; will not always be told that kings and queens are childish hum- 
bugs; and will not have his work hindered and his wind poisoned by cone 
stant elections and everlasting grasping for office. ‘‘ While,” says John to 
Jonathan, “ { am in Canada just as free as you are, | pay no taxes, or only 
such as | control myself, aud which are laid out in roais, or for my benefit, 
I can worship after the manner of my fathers, without being robbed or 
burnt out, and | meet no man who thinks himself a bit better than myeelf; 
but as [shall take care to settle a good way from republican sympathisers 
tor the sake of my poor property I shall always find my neighbours as proud 
of Queen Victoria as I be wiyself.” Jonathan replied, that te had no man- 
ter of doubt that Miss Victoria was a real lady, for every female is a lady 
in the States, the word being understood only asan equ valent fur woman 
kind ; and that John might like petticoat government, but, fur his part, he 
caleulated it was better to be a king one’s self, which every citizen of the 
enlightened republi¢ was, and no mistake. And kings they are; for all 
power resides there in the body of which he was a tavouratle specimen, 
bat which does not always show its members in so fair a light.’ 

Of certain descriptions of ‘immigrants,’ the author, however draws us 
very flattering pictures. But they are happily mixed—ea. gr: 

* The English franklin and the English peasant who come here usually 
weigh their allegiance a little before they make up their minds; bat if they 
have been persuaded that Queen Victoria’s reign is ‘a baneful domination,’ 
they either go to the United States at once, or to those purtivns of Canada 
where sympathy with the stars aud stripes is the order of the day. if they 
be Scotch radicals, the most uncompromising and the most bitter of all po- 
liticians, they seek Canada only with the ultimats hope of revolutionizing 
it. But the latter are more than balanced by the respectable Scotch, who 
emigrate occasionally upon the same principles which actuate the respecta- 
ble portion of the English emigrants, and by the hardy Highlanders already 
settled in various parts of the colony, whose proverbial loyalty is proof 
against the arts of the demagogue. 

‘* The great mass of emigrants may, however, be said to come from Tre- 
jand, and to consist of mechanics of the most inferior class, and of labour- 
ers. ‘These are all impressed with the most absurd notions of the riches 
ot America, and on landing at Quebec ofien refuse bigh wages with con- 
tempt to seek the Cathay of their excited imaginations westward. If they 
be Orangemen, they dety the pope and the devil as heartily in Canada as 
in Londonderry, and are loyal to the backbone. if they are Repealers, 
they come here sure of immediaie wealth, to kick up a deuce of arow, for 
two shillings and sixpence currency is paid for a dzy’s labour, which two 
shillings and sixpence was a hopeless week's fortune in Ireland ; and yet 
the Catholic Irish who have been long settled in tie country are by no 
means the worst subjects in this transatlantic realm, as | can personally tes- 
tily, having had the command of large bodies of them durit gthe border 
troubles ot 1837 8. They are all loyal and trne. In the event of a war 
the Catholic Irish, to a man,-—and what a formidable body it is in Canada 
aud the United Sia'es !—will be on the side of England. O’Connel bas 
prophesied rightly there, for it is not in human nature to forget the wrongs 
which the Catholics have suffered for the past ten years in a country pro- 
fossing universal freedom and toleration. ‘fhe Americans of the better 
classes with whom I have conversed admit this; but their dislike of the 
Irish is rooted and general among all the native race ; and they fear as well 
as mistrust them, because, in many of the largest cities, New York for one, 
the Irish predominate. ‘The Americans say, and s0 do the Canadians, that, 
fur some years back, since the repeal agitation at home, a few very ignor- 
ant and very turbulent priests of the lowest grade have found their way 
across the Atlantic. [ have traveiled all over Canada, aud lived many 
years in the country, and have been thrown amonz all classes, from my 
having been connected with the militia. I never saw but one specimen of 
Irish hedge-priest, and therefore do not credit the assertion; this one came 
out last year, and a more furious bigot or a more republican ultra | never 
met with, at the same time that he was as ignorant as could be conceived. 
Such has not hitherto been the case with the Catholic priesthood of the 
Canadas. The French Canadian clergy are a body of pious, exemplary 
men; nut perhaps shining in the galaxy of scie ice, but unobtrusive, gentle- 
manly, and an honoar to the soufane and chasuiile"’ 

We have a good descripiiun of one striking class (jlumberers,) often en- 
countered by the settler in clearivg bis way throuzh the forest: 

‘Here, after you have hewed or crept your toiling wey, you See, some 
yards or some bundred yards, as the forest is close or open, belore you a 
light blue carling smoke amongst the dank avd lugubrious scene ; you 
bear a dull,distant, heavy, sudden blow, frequent aud deadened, followed 
at long intervals by a tremendous rending, crashing, overwhelming rush ; 
then allis silent, ull the voice of the guardian of mun is heard growling, 
snarling, or barking outright, as you advance towards the blue smoke, 
which has now, by an eddy of the wind, filled a large space between the 
trees. You stand before the fire, made under three or four sticks set up 
tentwise, to which a large cauldron is hung, bubbling and seething, with a 
very strong odour of fat pork ; a boy, dirty and iil favoured, with a sharp 
glittering axe, looks very suspiciously at you, but cells off his wolfish dog , 
who sneaks away. A moment shows you a long hut, formed of logs of 
woud, with a root of branches, covered by birch-bark ; and by its side, or 
near the fire, several nondescript sties of pens, apparently for keeping 
pigs in, formed of branches close to the ground, either like a boat turned 
upside down, or literally as a pigsty is formed, as to suape Io the large 
hut, which is occasionally more luxurivus, and made ol slabs of wood or of 
rough boards, if a saw-mill is within reasonable distance, and there is a 
passable wood-road, or creek or rivulet navigable by canoes, you see some 
varrel or two of pork, and of flour, or biscuit, or whiskey, some tools, and 
some old blankets or skins. 

Here you are in the lumberer’s winter home; I cannot call him wood- 
man, it would disgrace the ancient and ballad sung craft ; for the lumberer 
is not a gene woodman, and you need not sing sweetly to him ‘to spare 
that tree,’ The larger dwelling is the hail, the common hall, and the pig- 
siyes the sleeping-places J presume that such a circumstance as pulling off 
habiliments or ablution seldom occurs: they roll themselves in a blanket 
or skin, it they have one ; and as to the water, they are so frequently = it 
during the summer that | suppose they wash halt the year er: 
Fat pork, the fattest of the fat, is the lumberer’s luxury: and as he has 
the universal rifle or fowling piece, he kills a partridge, a bear, or a deer, 
now and then. [ was exploring last year some woods in a newly settled 
township, the township of Seymour West, in the Newcastle reg 
Upper Canada, with a view to see the nakedness of the land, Ww nie os sn 
been represented to me as flowing with milk and honey, as all new sé tt < 
ments of course are said to do. 1 wandered into the lonely but beautifu 
forest, with a companion who owned the soil, and who had told me that 
the lumberers were robbing him and every settler around of tieir best pine 
timber. After some toiling and tracing the sound of the axes, few and 
far between, felling in the distance, we came upon the unvarying boy . 
cookery, the axe, and the dog. My conductor at once saw the extent 0 
the mischief going on, and finding that the gang, although distant a 
the camp fire, was humerous, advised that we should retra¢ e our eo 
We, however, interrogated the boy, who would scarcely answer, aad tee 
tended to know nothing. ‘The dog began to be inquisitive too; ané ge 
of the dogs we had with us venturing a little too near a savoury piece O 

“k , » of the y + half bred ruffian suddenly blazed out, and 
pork, the nature of the young na have a good 
the axe was uplilted to kill poor Dash Ih appened to a satel dike 
stick, and interfered to prevent dog-murder ; upon which the ows and 
mon ejaculated that he would as soon let out my guts bens oe fs his teeth 
therefore my companion had to show his gun; tor The settlers are 
would have been of little avail with the young savage. ane : ecks 
afraid of the lumberers; and thus all the finest land, near hac peter may 
or transport of any kind, is swept of the timber to such an ¢ ” Oe autem 
must go now far, far back from the lakes,the St. Lawrenc™ 0 | ® 
before you can see the forest in its primeval grandeur. 1 ngage tear 
been carried on in so barefaced and extensive a manne . that t ue : i hac 
venturer, usually a merchant or trader, who supplies the pro bon seeumene 
men with pay in his shop goods, cent per cent - i e Oe neal he 
enriched. The lumberer’s life is truly an unhappy one: none nadie 
reaches the end of the raft’s voyage, whate ver money he or one as 
woes to the fiddle, the female, or the fire water; _ = wnood wae for 
poor as at first, living, perhaps, by a rare chance to the aCtat st hor, 
a lumberer, of forty years. Anda curious sight is a raft, Jor » beech 

, + gl . be and thews of the sw mp o! blue beech, 
not with ropes, but with the limbs caffolding and 
which is the natural cordage of Canada, and is used for sca vogerate, for 
packing. A raft a quarter ol e mile lung—I — aot she eve—with 
it may be half a mile, never pratt. ey taeda “e ‘rs, its numerous 
its little huts of boards, its apologies for flags and streamer ae: te enahet> 
little masts and sails, its cooking caboose, and its contrivances for 


ing and eatching the wind by slanting boards, with the men who appeet 
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on its surface as if they were walking on the lake, is curious enough: but 
to see it in drams or detached portions, sent down foaming and darting 
along the timber slides of the Ottawa or the restless and rapid ‘Prent, is 
still mere so; and fearful it is to observe its conducteur, who looks in the 
rapid by no means so much at his ease as the functionary of that name to 
whom the Parts diligence is entrusted. Numberless accidents happen ; 
the drams are torn to pieces by the violence of the stream ; the rafts are 
broken by storm and tempest; the men get drunk and fall over; and al- 
together it appears extraordinary that a raft put together at the Trent vil- 
lage for its final voyage to Quebec should ever reach its destination, the 
transport being at least 450 miles; and many go much farther, through an 
open and ever agitated fresh water sea, and amongst the intricate chan- 
nels of The Taousand Islands, and down the tremendous rapids of the 
Longue Sault, the Gallope, the Cedars, the Cascades, &c. 

‘But a new trade has lately commenced on Lake Ontario, which will 
break up some of the hardships of the rafting. Old steamboats of very 
large size, When no longer serviceable in their vocation, are now cut 
down, and perhaps lengthened, masted, and rigged, as barques or ships, 
aud treated in every respect like the Atlantic timber-vessels. Into these 
three-masters, these leviathans of Lake Ontario, the timber, boards, staves, 
hand-spikes, &c., from the interior are now shipped, and the timber car- 
ried to the head of the St. Lawrence navigation. One step more, and 
they will, a3 soon as the canals are widened, proceed from Lake Superior 
to London without a raft being ever made.’ 

Though not a lumbering account of the lumberers, we will relieve it, as 
our author does, with a story. j 


‘There was a taanuy fellow, an Irish auctioneer at Kingston, some years | 


ago, called Paddy Moran, whom all the world, priest and parson, minister 
and methodist, soldier and sailor, tinker and tailor, went to bear when he 
mounted hisrostrum, He was selling the goods of a quarter-master-gene- 
ral who was leaving the place. At last he came tou the eellar and thé um. 
“ Now, gintlemin,”’ says Moran, ‘* I advise you to buy this rum—7s. Gd, a 
gallon! going. going! Gintlemen, 1 was once a soger—don't laugh, you 
officers there, for | was—and a sirjeant into the bargain. It wasn’t in the 
Irish militia—bad luck to you, liftenant, for langhing that way, it wil! spoil 
the rum! It was the tip top of the sirjeants of the regiment—long life to 
it! Yes, [ Was quarter. master sirjeaut, and hadn't i the sarving out of the 
rations; and didn’t 1 know what good ration rum was; and didn’t I help 
meseif to the prime of it! Well, then, gintlemen and ladies—I mane, Lord 
save yees, laiies and gintlemea—if a quarter master sirjeant in the army had 
good rum what the devil do you think a quarter-master-general gets 7” The 
rum rose to 153 per gallon the next bid.’ 

And here is the Canadian receipt for sherry cobbler ! 

* Let the sun shine at about 809% Fahrenheit. Then take a lump of ice , 
fix it at the edge cf a board ; rasp it with a tool wade like a drawing- knife 
or carpenter’s plaue, set face upwards. Collect the raspings,—the fine rasp- 
ings, mind,—in a capacious tumbler; pour thereon two glasses of good 
sherry, and a good spoonful of powdered white sugar, with a few small bits, 
not slices, but bits of lemon, abuut as big ae a gooseberry. Stir witha 
wooden macerator. Drink through a tube of macaroni or vermicelli. 
* C'est Peau benile,’ as the English lord said to the gargon at the Milles 
Colonnes, when he first tasted real parfaitamour. ‘ C'est beaucoup mieue, 
Milor, answered the wailer, with a profound reverence.’—Lon. Lit. Gaz. 


a 
MINOR TRIALS. 
A B8TORY OF BVERY-DAY LIFE. 


Tbe prick of a pin often gives more acute pain than the gash inflicted by 
alancet. So, as we pass through life, our minor sorrows are frequently 
harder to hear tan our great afflictions. Very heavy troubles either dead- 
eu Our sense of suffering by the violence of the shock, or else excite an un- 
wonted and unvatural sirength, which enables us to stand firm against the 
blow. But the miuor evils of life annoy us—irritate us; we chate against 
them, and can neither patiently endure, nor manfully fight against them. 
And thus it is that we often see those whom we had most reverenced for 
having nobly borne great trials, the first to sink under lesser ones. 

But enough of this moralising strain, into wkich we are too prone to fall 
There is no sermou so good as example, and a plain story often does more 
service than all the essays on morality that ever came from old Wisdom’s 
peu. In our childish days—alas! along, long time ago !—we learned more 
‘rom goud Mrs [foftland’s simple tales, than Dr. Aikin or Mrs. Chapone 
could ever have taught as, Her diligent boys, and kind sisters, and patient 
companions, were like mute friends to us, ever inciting us to emulate their 
good examples; silent monitors, who, without any prosy advice, by their 
own actions admonished us to go and do likewise. And thus we have ever 
loved and had faith in stories. Now for our own. 

It was on a fine May morning, when earth and sky seemed full of hops 
and galety, ‘hat a bride was brought home to the small parish of Woodman- 
slea. It was a gay procession ; the horses’ heads were nodding under green 
boughs, ani girls were strewing flowers on the road , for the bridegroom 
was no less a personage tuan the young rector, the Rev. Owen Thornton, 
who had brought to his English home Katharine Gordon, one of the fairest 
flowers that ever grew on the Highland hills. Katharine was that rare 
sight—a truly beautiful woman. She was not pretty—ber stature was too 
tall for that; and her regular and somewhat strongly-marked features were 
too classically perfect to charm at once a common eye, which is generally 
dazzled by complexion or manner, She had the dark bair and aquiline 
character of face which, probabiy by some foreign intermixture, is often 
found in the Highlands of Scotland in contradistinction to the fair face and 
sunny hair, which is perhaps less beautiful, but more winning. And Ka- 
tharine’s eyes— 

‘Her dark and intricate eyes, 
Orb within orb, deeper than sleep or death’— 


no other words than these we quote would adequately describe them. 


Her beauty was more noble than loveable; so that the village girls who | 


olustered around her carriage were in some degree awed, until the inex- 
pressible sweetness of ber smile chased away all their doubts. The bride- 
groom was, as is nearly always the case, totally unlike his wife ; mild in 
face and Manner, with irregular but pleasing features, which, amidst all 

elf sweetness of expression, bore acertain character of indecision. Quiet 
and gentlemanlike in his deportment, of disposition according with his 


kindly looks, not particularly clever, but possessing considerable acuteness | 


ot perception, united with almost womanly tenderness of feeling, Owen 


Thornton was in every way what an English country clergyman should be. | 


The carriage wound slowly up the wooded hill, on the top of which 
stood the church and the rectory. The road through which they passed 
was bounded by thick hedges, out of which sprang noble trees—oak, elm, 
and chestnut with its fragrant white flowers. At times a break in these 
verdant boundaries showed glimpses of a lovely, wide extended landscape 
But when they had passed the old church, and came to the summit of the 
hill, how beautiful was the scene before them! For miles and miles, as 
far as the eye could reach, lay a rich undulating valley; sunny slopes, of 
the graceful curve which is peculiar to the part of the country we des- 
cribe; white taansions glimmering through the trees, dark woods here 
and there; and the river winding amidst all, like a silver thread, now 
seen, now lost, until it hid itself inthe blue distant mountains that bound- 
ed the whole; and above all hung the deep blue arch of heaven, fraught 
with the glorious sunshine of May. 

Katharine Thornton looked oa this scene, and her beautiful lip trem- 
bled with deep feeling. She took her husband's hand, and said in a sweet 
Yoice, which aslight northern intonation only made more musical, ‘ And 
is this your sunny England? Itis beautiful, most beautiful.’ 


‘And you will love it for my sake?’ answered the delighted bride- 
groom. ; 


Her answer was audible to him alone; but the evident pleasure of the | 


young bride had gratified all; and as the carriage turned to enter the 
heavy gates of the old rectory, the villagers and tenants, who had come 
to greet the squire’s younger brother, rent the air withtheir shouts. And 
such was Katharine Thornton’s welcome home. 

A few weeks passed by, and the bride became settled in her new abode, 
and entered ci.eerfully on her new duties. It was in every way a great 
change for Katharine. 
gret, tor she was an orphan 
But yet everything she met seemed new and strange to the young High- 


tand girl, thus suddenly transformed into an English clergyman’s wife. | 


Stull she was happy—most happy! She m yved about her beautiful gar- 
Gen on the slope of the hill, and amused herseif with the arrangement and 


acornment of her pretty home, which Owen’s care had filled with every 
ri J 


‘ing that could please his beloved wife—and she felt such delight in her] friend; andshe bore bravely with her own prosy neighbour, and strove 
Rew dignity, when she took the head of her husband’s table as the mis-]| with all her neart to take an ‘interest in names, anc persons, and places of 
tress of the house. It was a girlish feeling; but she was so young—| which she had never heard before. Florence, too, was merry, for she 
hot Out of her teens in truth. And then Katharine had to welcome and | had her betrothed husbaod at her side; and Elizabeth Thorntor *s rare smile 
visit her new relatives—her husband’s moth r, and brother, and sisters | flit ed more than once over her mild features #s she 'alkedto one who 

heart was o lowing with love for them all, { he had non f| sat next her—a sweet looking woman, whose pale golden hair, and delicate 
own i before her marriage, she had ked vard tot | a most transparent camplexion, made her scarcely « utof girlhood, (hough 
V 3 ) sul But when the young wit lally m she was in reality above twenty five. 
y yr was Not unkind, she fancied it was ¢ m Wher » dinner was over, and Katharine sat with Fiorenee in a little 
Latha s mistaken; for when her mother-in law first kissed ssinthe drawing-room window, out of hearing of the rest, she could 
i 1 owe as Owen's wife, a dee interest had} aot resist inquiring about the stranger, who had att acied oe mte. 


True, she had no distant home to cling to and re-| minded her of her sins against poor Owen the evening before, and she 
; and then she loved her husband so entirely !| knew atonement was needed. 


Spruog up in her heart for the stranger. 
this. 

Mrs. Thornton was an English gentlewoman of the old school, such as 
exist in the nooks where the manufacturing whirlpool has not yet swal- 
lowed and mingled the gradations of ancient gentry, yeoman, and farmers. 
Dignitied, reserved, but not forbidding—kind to the poor fiom nature and 
from custom—loving her children with a deep not openly-shown affection, 
the sole remaining ue of a long-widowed heart—such was Owen’s mother. 
John Thornton, her eldest son, the squire of the village, was the very op- 
posite of his brother—bold, manly, reckless—the best hunter and best 
tox hunter for milesround. Devoted to these sports, he lived unmarried 
with his mother and sisters at the Hall. Of these three sisters we must 
now speak, for it was to them that Katharine chiefly looked for socie- 
ty and affection. 

Miss Thoruton, the eldest, was what the world despitefully terms a” old 
maid, She might once have been handsome, but her younger sisters never 
vemembered her otherwise but as she now appeared—a gentle and ladylike 
woman of middie age. There had been some shadow over her youth, Owen 
told his wite—some old and lost love; but no one ever spoke of itnow. A 
broken heart is rare—blessings to old Time, the benevolent healer of all 
sorrows, for the same. And if some coldness was left in Elizabeth Thorn- 
ton’s heart, which gave a slight tinge to her manners, it was all that now re- 
mained of her early sorrows, Agnes, the second, was one of those every 
day characters that are constantly met with—neither plain nor pretty, 
neither disagreeable nor particularly Winning; bat Florence, the 
| youngest, was a beautiful and accomplished girl, and Owen's dar- 
ling sisser. Of her Katharine had ofien heard, and had longed to see her; 
but when they really met, she was disappointed. There was an evident 
constraint in ber sisier-in-law’s manner towards her. Florence seemed to 
watch eagerly every word, every action, of her brother’s wife; and then 
Owen thought so much of her, Every new ornamentin the house, or im- 
provement in the garden, was the result of Floréuce’s taste, until the young 
wile became wearied of hearing ‘Florence did that,’ ‘ Florence said so and 
so.’ Foolish Katharime ! she was absolutely becoming jealous; while Flo- 
reuce, ou her part, though of sweet temper in the main, almost looked upon 
her beautiful sister-in-law as a rival. 

Now came various trtfling vexations, which jarred on the spirit of the 
young bride, and often contracted her fair brow with a frown, at which she 
herself was the first to laugh and blush when the trivial cause that brought 
it thither was past. Katharine bad borne nobly the loss of parents, of home, 

and many great sorrows too heavy for one so young; but now, in the midst 
of ber happiness, innumerable minor things arose to annoy ber. She was 
so anxious that her sisters should love her; and yet it seemed that they 
always happened to visit the rectory when its youug mistress was chafed 
by some household disaster ; and Agnes looked grave, and praised English 
ways aud habits ina tone which made Katharine’s Highland blood rush to 
her brow, while Florence laughed at her, and Miss Thornton talked of pa- 
tience and the beauty of gentleness of temper. And, in truth, this latter qua 
lity was what Katharine solely wauted. She was a high spirited woman, of 
strong deep feelings, but she wanted that meek loving spirit ‘ which endur- 
eth all things;’ aud she felt too keenly those chance words and looks in 
which even the best of people will at times indulge, not knowing how very 
bitierly some of them rankle in the memory of auother. 

Katharine certainly loved Mrs Thornton much, perbaps more than she did 
her sisters. It might be that she saw a likeness to Owen in his mother’s 
face; aud how suddenly, how immediately, does the heart cling to such a 
resemblance to one beloved, even when traced in a passing stranger! Still, 
Katharine’s sensilive temper fancied that the reserved and sedate manner of 
Mrs ‘Thornton sprung from an unioving heart, 

‘{ would love ber if she would let me!’ thought the young wife many a 
time. ‘ But | fear neitner she nor any of them love me.’ 

There is nothing so chilling, so repulsive to affection, as this doubt con- 
cealed in the heart; aud Katharine’s manner grew colder, and her visits at 
the Hall less frequent ; so that her sisters, whuse slight prejudices a little 
patient furbearance would have melted into warm regard, began to look 
upon Owen’s wile asa stranger who could not share in any of their pursuits 
or enjoy ments. 

However, Katharine had her husband still; his love was unchanged. 
Hers had been gained, not by outward beauty or dazzling talent, but, as the 
dear old song says, ‘ his gentle manners won her heart ;’ and those ‘ gentle 
manners,’ and that innate goodness of heart, could never alter in Owen 
Thornton. Some might have said that the young rector’s wife was superior 
to himself: in some things perhaps she was; butthe thought never entered 
Katharine’s mind. Had it done so, she would have shrunk away from it io 
fear and shame; for there is nothing so bitter to a wife’s peace as to think 
meanly of him whom she ought to reverence with her whole soul, If all 
the world had seen Katharine’s superiority to her husband, alas for her on 
the day when it shoulc be discovered to her own eyes ! 

The honeymoon was over, but many long, sweet evenings—almost lover- 
like—did Owen and Katharine spend together in the pretty room which 
overlooked the sloping hill side. The husband and wife were still lingering 
in the shadow of the romance of courtship; and they loved to sit in au'‘umn 
evenings aud watch the brown and changing woods, and talk of the blue 
mountains and lakes, and wild beautiful regions, where Owen had first met 
and wooed his Highland bride. One night the quick-coming twilight found 
them still here. Katharine had been talking to her husband of her own 
young days, long before she knew that such a person as Owen Thornton 
existed. These childish memories left a vague sadness behind; and when 
Owen brought her harp, and asked her to sing away all old thoughts, she 
sat down and poured furth her whole heart in the deep pathos of the ever- 
beautiful ‘ Flowers of the Forest.’ 

When she finished the last line, which seems to die away like the last 
sigh of nature’s summer or of youth's hope— The flowers of the forest are 
a’ wede away’—Katharine remained some moments silent. Her husband, 
| too, did not speak. She turned towards him—Owen had fallen fast asleep 
| during her beautiful song ! : 

A sudden chill strack bitterly on Katharine’s heart. She had feltso mach, 
sung with such fervour, and all was lost upon Owen! Poor Katharine ! she 
| was disappointed, wounded. She did not think how many times her gentle 
| husband had listened to songs which his own different associations made 
| him feel far less than she did, and which he entered into solely from his love 
‘for her, She had forgotten, too, that he bad ridden five-and-twenty miles 
that morning to administer baptism to a dying child, and to comfort the last 
| moments of a poor widow. No wonder that he was wearied, and had sunk 
| to sleep even in the midst of his wife’s sweet music. ; at 
When Owen awoke, an hour after, there was no smile on Katharine 8 
| face to greet him, and a slight pout sat on her lips, which made their beau- 
| titul curves more visible, but which gave to their very loveliness that ex- 
| pression of all others the most odious on a woman's face—mingled scora 
and sullenness. Katharine’s good angel had fled; but it was only for a time 
| In the silence of night all this rose up against her, and floods of contrite tears 
| washed away all the hardness and unkindness which had entered ber heart. | 

Next morning, Katharine’s loving care seemed determined to make 
| amends for tne unexplained aud unconfessed error into which she had fal- 
‘len. Owen's chair was placed close to the bright fire, which made the 
misty autumn morning seem cheerful; his favourite flowers, yet wet from 
the dew whence Katharine’s band had gathered them, were beside him; 
the breakfast which he liked best was provided; and Katharine, fresh and 
rosy as the morning itself, sat behind the ever-musical urn awaiting her 

husband. 

Owen came in witb an open letter in his hand. Jt was from his mother, | 
asking them to one of ber oldfashioned dioner parties. Owen was all cheer- 
tulness; he was always pleased,to go over to the Hall—almost too much 80, 

| bis wife thought sometimes. 

‘ My mother complains that they have not seen you so much of late, 
Katharine love,’ said Owen. +s 

She looked rather confused. ‘It is certainly a good while since [ went; 
but I have so many things to keep me at home; and then the girls seldom 
come here: itis their fault too.’ ; 

‘ Perhaps so. Well, we must go oftener, and to-morrow in particular ; 
and you must make my movher happy by looking well and singing yoar 
best,’ said the husband gaily Mie 
| Katharine felt anything but willing; but “the mention of singing re- 


But Katharine did not know 














So she assented cheerfully, and they went 
together to the Hall the day following. ; 

Mrs. Thornton’s was one of those formal entertainments so uninterest- 
ing to a sttanger, when neighbours meet and discuss the private and pub- 
lic affairs of the country. All this was dull to Katharine; but she looked 
across the table to Owen’s happy face as he ta ked to an old college 


— — ee 
‘ Do you really not know who she is ?’ said Florence, surprised. ¢ Did 
my brother never speak ot Mary Wynn 9’ 

‘No indeed: is that her name ? 

‘Yes: she was Owen’s first love ’ 

An uneasy sensation made the young wife start, and looked fixedly 
«Qwen’s first love; butthen she laughed, and asked Florence to tell her 
more. 

‘I hardly know if I ought,’ said the mischief-loving girl. ‘ It is years ago; 
Owen was very young; and I do not suppose he long remembered, though 
he certainly loved her at the time; bat,’ added Florence gravely, ‘1 know 
bow much she loved him, and how deeply she suffered ; for she was, and 
is, my dearestfriend. However, she may have forgotten himnow. She 
seemed pleased to see you, and speaks cheerfully to Owen, Poor Mary! [ 
hope sbe has forgottet her ¢ first Jove,’ as he has her.’ 


No more was said about Mary Wynn, hut Katharine became thoughtful 
and silent : not that she doubted Owen’s strong affection for herself, but ho 
woman ever really likes to hear that her husbard once had a ° first 
love.’ And ye: Florence was right; Owen had entirely forgotien his boy- 
ish fame. It is seldom that such endure; and perhaps it is well; for the 
silvery veil of romance and fancy which enshrouds man’s first idol, would 
infallibly, when removed, leave an image far below the ideal standard of 
pertection. Nevertheless, Katharine, full of the happy fulfilment of her 
own young love, felt perhaps more than Mary Wynn did herself. Had she 
known how much deeper aud stronger is the love of the man than of the boy 
ofthe woman than of the romantic girl, Katharine would not have 80 
closely watched her husband and Mary Wynn, nor have returned home 
with such a weight upon her heart. 

Mary Wynn lett the Hall, went home, and was forgotten: but still her 
visit had lett a painful impression on Owen’s wife. Katharine thought that 
much of Florence’s distaste,to herself—aversion it could hardly be called— 
arose from her strong Jove and sympathy for Mary Wyna. Day by day the 
bond between Katharine Thornton and her sister-in-law was gradually 
loosening ; and her quick eyes were ever discovering failings, and her mind 
becoming more alive to unworthy suspicions. Florence’s mirth-loving 
nature was to her full of bitter sarcasm ; Elizabeth’s gentle gravity, which 
had interested herso much, appeared only the hypocrisy ‘ot self-assumed 
goodness ; and Agnes’s indolence was insupportable. Katherine fancied 
they tried to make her husband love her less ; and even Owen felt the re- 
sults of her harsh doubts in her changed manner and anxious looks. Hus- 
band and wife loved one ano her still; but the perfect sunshine of all-hal- 
lowing, all-forgiving love was gone ; and what trifles, whal mere shadows, 
had done this ? 

in her unhappiness, Katharine’s mind turned regretfully to ber old Scot- 
tish home, and lingered sintully on many former joys. At last her over- 
burdened heart would find vent: she told all the doubts and troubles of ner 
wedded life to an old and dear friend—the wite of her former guardian.— 
In this Katharine was wrong, very wrong. Such trials, even when they 
amount to real grief, should be hidden in the depths of the heart; no eye 
should see them—no ear should hear them. True, of her husband him- 
self—the kind, good-principled, affectionate Owen—Katharine had nought 
to complain, and of his family, the very knowledge that they were his 
should have sealed ber lips. 

Fortunately for Katharine, her friend, Mrs Lindsay, was wise as well as 
kiad, and candid, although gentle, was the reproot she gave to the young 
wife. 

‘You are young, and I am old,’ she wrote, ‘ therefure, Katharine, listen to 
me with patience, You tell me how much you are tried—ask of your own 
heart, have you been entirely in the right? Is there in you no discontent 
—no readiness to compare old things with new—no suspicions quiekness 
in detecting slight failings, that, perchance, would best be past over with a 
loving blindness? Katharine, you came a stranger to your husband’s home 
—your sole resting: place was in his affection; having thus trusted him, 
you sbould strive to love what be loves, think as he thinks, see as he sees, 
All that are his are yours. When you married, his ties became your own, 
and you should regard and love them as such; not with jealous compari- 
sun, not with eye eager to detect, faults, but with the loving forbearance 
that is needed in a family bound together for life. And as for their want of 
love—if they see that you feel as one of them, which indeed you are; that 
tu a certain degree you ‘ forget your own people, and your father’s house,’’ 
to enter into their plans, and hopes, and sympathies; and, above all, that you 
are bent on couquering any sligtit obstacles to matual affection—il they see 
all this, they will soon love you as your heart could wish. And, my Kath- 
arine, make no fancied sorrows for yourself. You area beloved and hap- 
py wife—thank God each day for that blessing, so rare to many. Look not 
tor perfection—it is not to be found on earth; but forget the past, aud go on 
in your loving, patient, and hopeful way; it will surely lead to happiness 
at last. 

Mrs. Lindsay’s words sank deeply into Katharine Thornton's heart. But 
ere she had time to guide her conduct by their wise council, sickness, that 
harsh and fearful, yet often kindly monitor, came to her. ‘Thus it happen- 
ed: Katuarine was a wild and fearless rider, and one sad day her high- 
meitled horse took fright, noc stopped uatil its burthen was thrown sense- 
less at her husband's own gate. Many days she lingered between life and 
death, and when reason and consciousness returned, Katharine learned that 
her constant and unwearied attendants had been the grave, cold-hearted 
Elizabeth, and the mirthful and often thoughtless Florence ! 

* How little 1 knew them—how deeply I misjudged them!’ thought the 
repentant Katharine, But still she did not know, and it was well that she 
did not, that the untiring care of the two sisters had sprung at first more from 
duty than inclination—that Elizabeth’s shy and seldom-roused disposition, 
and Florence’s remembrance of old prejudices, bad struggled long with 
their natural kindness of heart. Rare, very rare, in real lite, is a character 
even distantly approaching to perfection—the angel nature after which we 
all unconsciously seek—else why do we love so much those delineations of 
human goodness that abound in fiction? Most needful is it to bear and for- 
bear; ever seeking to behold the sunny spots in the nature of all around us; 
and there are none of the sous and daughters of man—of man, made in the 
image of God—in whom some trace of that divine image does not linger 
still, 

Katharine arose from her sick-bed, having learned much. In many 2 
long hour, when she lay in the quiet silence that was necessarily imposed 
upon her, her thoughts were busy. Owen's image rose up before her, not 
asthe adoring, enthusiastic lover, who submitted delightedly to all her 
fancies, and from whom she expected unwearied sympathy of thought and 
feeling, but as he was now, and would be more as they grew older—a 
helpmate not free from faults, but still most loveable, and worthy of the 
strongest trust and affection, with whom she was to pass through—not an 
enchanted valley of bliss, but a world in which there were sorrows to be 
borne, and cares to be overcome, and joys to be shared toge her. 

Then Katharine would lie watching the litile figure of her sister as she 
flitted about the room, until ker growing love cast a charm even over 
F orence’s outward attractions ; and the invalid thought how very sweet her 
smile was, and what a pleasant voice she had when she came to the bedside 
to whisper the few words that were allowed to pasa between them. She 
gratefully remembered, too, that Florence had left the society of her lover, 
and deprived herself of many amusements, to share with Elizabeth the care 
of a sick-room, and Katharine begaa to hope that her sister really loved her 
more in time. 

As Katharine grew stronger, this ‘late autumn-spring’ of affection in the 
hearts of the sisters still withered not, but rather gathered strength. No 





explanations were given or asked. Such are often very ill-judged, and 


evil in their effect. The new bud of love will not bear much handling. A 
silent-preseure, an affectionate smile, were all that marked the reconcilia- 
tion. Katharine suffered no misgivings or seeming obstacles to hinder her 
in the path on which she had determined. , ’ = 

One evening the invalid lay resting, half-asleep, in her arm-chair. Eli- 
zabeth and Florence were with her; and after a long silence, supposing 
her asleep, they began to talk in low tones. Their voices broken through 
Katharine’s dream ; but they could not see ber for the twilight, and it was 
some time before her roused faculties could distinguish what they talked 
about. 

Elizabeth was saying, ‘ How very beautiful Katharine looked to-day ; I 
thought Owen would never gaze enough at ber.’ 

Yes,’ said Florence; ‘ and | think her illness has improved her beauty. 
She does not look half so proud. Do you not know, Elizabeth, that once I 
thought her anything but handsome, and wondered that Owen could have 
chosen her after beautiful, gentile Mary Wynn.’ 


‘Ah, that was because you did not like Katharine. You were bardly 


juet to her,’ observed the mild Elizabeth. 


‘Yet [really had no positive dislike to her; but she had such strange 
wave, and seemed to think herself so different from us.’ 

“Yet mamma loved her from the first.’ 

‘Yes, and so do I now, and you too, and all of us. But she seems so 
changed, so gentle and affectionate; 1 begin to think it possible to love 
one’s brother's wife after all,’ said the gay Florence, giving way to a cheer- 
fal laugh, which she immediately checked, lest it should distarb her sister's 


} 1 
simvaper. 
But Katharine had heard enough to break her repose, though deep plea- 
ire mingled with the elight pain which FloreNce’s unconscious reminis- 
cences had given her. It 1s 80 sweet to be loved; and aftera prejudice con. 


quered, that love delay ed comes sweeter than ever, 
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Che Albion. 





Owen's entrance formed a glad relief and pretext for the termination of 
Katharine’s sleep and Florence’s revelations ; and now her sister’s recover- 
ing health enabled the latter to leave her. That night Florence was sent 
for to return home, and Owen came to deliver the tidings. Elizabeth, at 
Katharine’s intreaty, remained ; but Florence was imperiously demauded at 
home, and must depart. So, after a short delay, she was ready, and came 
to bid adieu to the invalid, [It was not for long; but still it was the first 
time they had been parted since Florence had come, in horror and dismay, 
to her insensible sister’s touch Katharine rese feebly in her chair, and 
weeping, threw herself on Fioreuce’s bosom. 

‘Tbank you, and bless you, dear girl, for all your care of me,* was all she 
could articulate. 

‘ Nonsense !’ cried Florence cheerfully, trying to withstand the anusual 
moistness in her own eyes. ‘Do not quite overwhelm me, Katharine ; I 
did nothing but what | ought, and what [ liked too.’ 

‘ And you do love me now, Florence—a little?’ whispered Katharine as 
her sister hung over her. 

Florence’s warm and kindly nature now entirely predominated. ‘ Yes, 
indeed I do, with all my heart,’ she cried with atfectionate energy, as she 
folded both her arms round Katharine, and kissed her repeatedly. 

‘Come, come ; all this embracing will be quite too much for Katharine,’ 
said the husband, coming forward with a smile, aud carrying away his 
sister to the door, whither Elizabeth followed ber. Owen came and sat 
by his wife's side, and the invalid rested her head on his shoulder, while 
they talked with full hearts of her happy recovery. 

‘Florence is a sweet girl, is she not ?’ said Owen after a pause. 

This time no feeling ot jealousy crossed the young wite’s mind. 
deed she is,’ Katharine answered; ‘and [ love her very much. 
jg ‘IT thought you would in time, Katharine.” La = 

She did uot immediate y auswe!, aud tien ber voice tremUled as she said, 
‘Owen, dear, I have not been all good; | have been wrong in many things ; 
I have made too much trouble tor myself out of slight vexations.’ 

Owen stopped her. ‘ Now, love, | will have no more confessions! Your 
husband loves you, and you are all good in his eyes now.’ 
was And always will be, if the determination can make me so. And when | 
we are old married people’—a Curious twitch came over Owen's mouth as 
his wife said this—’ when we are old married people, we shall be all the 

wiser, at least I shall, for remembering these minor trials of our youth.’ 
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Miscellaneous. 


A Fine Tueme ror Romance.—M. Alexandre Dumas [says a Madrid 
print,] whom the Court of the Tuileries has commissioned to describe the | 
efes on the occasion of the two marriages, has been going about Madrid | 
with a buge book, taking notes He is accompanied by his friend, M. Au 
guste Maguet, and a ‘dynastic painter,’ who is to paint the principal royal | 
interviews, distributions of crosses, and other uuptia! ceremonies, including | 
the bull fights. M. A. Dumas is to write a volume of 290 pages on the sub- 
ject, and the paintings to be executed by his companion, the artist, are to fill 
up two new rooms of the Palaces of Eu, and Versailles, which are to be 
called the ‘ Isabel Gallery,’ ia imitation of those destined to commemorate 
the Victoria visit. 

Sincucar ConTrRoversy.—The gentlemen of the long robe are about to 
be engaged upon a subject exceedingly fertile in all that is required to 
bring turth legal taleat. About six or sevem years since, the Emperor of 
Russia sent out an order to India for five of the most elaborate Cashmere 
shawls that the Oriental looms are capable of producing, without limit to 
time orcost In May last the package arrived, but, through some error, five 
pairs were sent insiead of five singleg shawls. In this dilemma, the coa- 
signee sold the five duplicate shawls to Mr. George Smith, of Ludgate hill, 
with an understanding that they should not be copied. The designs, how- 
ever, appear to have possessed charms too powertul for the shaw] dealer to 
withstand ; the consequence is, that the patierns ut the royal d1jous, of three 
or four hundred pounds each, are now before the public in imitation manu- 
facture at five or twelve pounds, with alterations which were considered | 
sufficient by Mr. Smith, but which torm the grounds of the suit at law.— } 
London Pauper. 

A Musica Matcu.—Haydn challenged Mozart to compose a piece of 
music which the former could not play atsight. M: 
and supper and champagne was to be the forfeit 
of music was produced, and handed to Haydn, w-th a bantering boast | 
from Mozart, ‘ There, sir, isa composition which you cannot play and I[ | 
ean.’ Haydn sat down to the instrument, surprised at the simplicity of the 
music that was to puzzle him; but when he had got half way through it 
he suddenly stopped, saying, ‘ How’s this, Mozart? how’s this? 
got my hands stretched out to the ends of the piano, and yet there's a mid- 
die key to be touched? Nobody can play such music as this’ 











1 ‘. 
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Mozart, } 
Jaughing at Haydn's perplexity and anger, took the abandoned seat, and 
began. Running through the easy passages, he came to the difficulty which | 
his friend feand insuperable ; and, bobbing his head, strack the key with ! 
his long nose, and was at the end of the composition in atrice. Haydn, 
with whom such a feat was a physical impossibility, burst into a roar ot 
laughter, aud confessed that nature had endowed Mozart with capacity for | 
music which he (Haydn) had never before discovered, and to which he 


The forfeit was cheerfully paid. 


could lay ue claim. 

Tue Aces or Pustic Men.—Joseph Hume is now 70 years old, Si! 
William Molesworth 36, Lord Morpeth, 44, Daniel O’Connell 72, Sir Ro- 
bert Peel 58, Lord Stanley 46, Col. IT. P. Thompson 63, Dr. Bowring 54, | 
Sir James Graham 54, Earl Grey 44, Lord Brougham 67, the Duke ot De- | 
vonshire 56, Earl Fitzwilliam 60, Lord Lynchurst 74, Lord George Ben- 
tinck 44, the Duke ot Richmond 53, the Duke of Rutland 68, the Duke of | 
Wellington ut 

The King of Prussia was recently robbed of his watch, a magnificent gold | 
repeater, which be had left in his carriage, 
f In Boston only three hundred and torty families keep mcre than two do- | 
mestics; and but fourthousand four haodred and one families keep them at 
all ; while fifteen thousand seven hundred and seventy-fuur families live in 
household independence, doing their own work entirely. 


Scraps Musicar anp Tueatricat,.—Music is Russta.—The Emperor 
of Russia has established a musical! institution at St. Petersburgh ; M Vieux- 
temps, the violinist, has been appointed superintendent. Rubini was first | 
proy »sed for the honour, but he refused, or rather evaded it, by qui-ting | 

| 





| 
| 
| 


Russia. 

An experienced agricultarist mentions, as a caution, that if misletoe, when 
ejected from its place in the house, be thrown, as is a frequent custom, into 
the fold yards, the cows will eat of it, and the consequence will be that they | 
will slip their calves. He states that in one season he lost ten calves from 
this cause. 

A correspondent of the Record, alluding to the recent finding of many | 
carvings of winged lions at Nineveh, calls to observation the very remarka- | 
ble and interesting conformity brought to light between those ancient re- | 
maius and the words of Scripture { Dan. vii, 4,) in reference to the Assyrian | 
empire, ‘ The first was like a lion, and had eagle’s wings.’ 

The Queen of Spain has presented to the Dake de Montpensier the rich | 


and splendid insignia of the Order of the Golden Fleece, which was worn | 


by ber father on great occasions, and also the sword which his late Majesty | 
wore with it, the hilt of which is entirely set with diamonds, and the pom- 
mel of one large topas. 

There is a singular family of mutes in Jeantown, Lochcarron. They are 
orphans, seven lads and two girls, all deaf and dumb, and yet the most in- | 
dustrious people in the village. Three of them have adopted a seafaring 
life, and have a boat and net, in which they sail by themselves in pursuit of | 
herrings round the whole coast, 

Tue New Iratran Orfra.—We have heard that it is the intention of 
the directors of the new Italian Opera at Covent Garden to make Thurs. | 
days the grand and fashionable nights. 

— We have it upon tolerable authorily, that Mademoiselle Sabrina Hein- | 
efetter, and Fraschini, a tenor pot inferior to Rubini, have been engaged by 
Mr. Lumley 

Jenny Lind is at present at Munich, whence she goes to Vienna, where, 
it is said, a medal 1s awaiting her, struck for the occasion by her numero 
admirers in that capital. 

Mr. Vincent Wa has bearly completed the 
opera for Drury Lane Theatre. When urged t 


} 
is 


second act of a new 
» get it forward as soon as 


he could, he expressed himself, like a true artist, ‘I will never underiake 
to compose an Opera to time, but I will endeavour to render it, in time; I 
don’t lie to write by admesasurement.’ 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert has just become the patron of the 
Windsor and Eton Amateur Choral Sox ely, tue director of whch is Dr. 
Elvey, organist to her Majesty. 

Deatu oF Mr. Teaenan, THe A R This gentlemen, so well known 
in the theatrical world, expired on tie 17th instant, after an illness of many 


months, at the early period of lurly-two years 
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|cess, for every claimant has thought fit to christen it. 
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A new rail way fog-signal has been invented. A small pellet of detonating 
powder is placed on the rail, properly secured. The moment the first 
wheel of the engine presses oa it, a loud report takes place, and the engineer 
immediately stops the train. 

A new kind of chessboard has beep invented, the men being made of 
card, and slipped into flat pockets in th e chequers. It appears to be chiefly 
intended for the railway carriage. 

Ibrahim Pacha has sent two of his sons to England to be educated, 
They are placed under the care of the president of the Pestalozzian School, 
at Worksop. 

Prince Metternich is said to have refused 25,000/. for this year’s produce 
of his vineyards at Johannisberg. 

Mr. George Waring, of Lyme Regis, points out that gun cotton is not a 
new invention, aud quotes Brande, page 925, who states that silk digested 
in nitric acid burns like gunpowder, and detonates when struck. 

A kingtisher was, last week, found lying dead on the bank of a pool, near 
Hereford, with a large perch in its throat, which it had been attempling to 
swallow. 

Shakspeare’s birth place is to be suld, Mrs, Court, the late proprietress, 
being dead. 

In a shooting party on the Blenheim domain, the Duchess of Marlborough 
this week brought down eight head of game with her own gun. 

Lord Morpeth has addressed a circular to all the royal academicians, re- 
questing that he may be favoured with their opinion as to the effect of the 
Wellipgion statue on the triumpha! arch. 

It is probable that Lord John Rassell will be elected Lord Rector of 
Glasgow University. Lord Morpeth and Mr. T. B. Macaulay are also 
mentioned 

Tait'’s Magazine is in the marke’. 

_ GoverymeNt Parronacg.—Mr. O'Connell, one of the youngest sons of 
the * Liberator,’ received on Saturday last the official announcement ot his 
appointnent to the lucrative office of Registrar of Deeds, in succession to 
Mr. G.O. More, who retires on bis full pension. The salary és about 
1,50/. a~year. The ex-Repeal member. for the cof—nty of Meath has for 
several years filled the situation of ehiet clerk in the office to the head of 
which he has been just promoted.—//erald. 


Brom Punch. 

Hosts of CLAIMANTs.—There are as many claimants for the new planet 
as there are for the gun-cotton. An astronomer in every capital has 
sprung up to claim Le Verrier’s new discovery. This juvenile planet 
promises in a short time to have as many names as the Portuguese prin- 
; Its name at pre- 
gent is Arago Aurora Georgium Sidus Herschel Le Verrier Victoria Louis- 
Philippe Frederic Neptune. Really there should be an astronomical re- 
gistry for the births of planets; and, to avoid disputes, the astronomer 
who was the first to register a new-born star, should be declared its lawful 
parent. Le Verrier has been decorated by Louis-Philippe, who has given 
him leave to wear the star in his button-hole. 


A Marrrmostar Diremua.—The Duke de Montpensier cannot speak 
a word of Spanish, and the Infanta of Spain cannot speak a word of 
French, at least so says a Madrid paper. This double state of ignorance 
inay lead to a double state of bliss. The Duke cannot possibly reproach 
the Infanta, and she, in her turn, if she has future cause to regret her pre- 
sent marriage, will not be able to inveigh, a /a Caudle, against the Duke. 
An interpreter must continually be present, if they wish to understand 
each other. 
will always be finding their way into the newspapers that ‘strange words 
have been heard of late to pass between the Duke and the Duchess.” 
This ignorance of the Spanish (which cannot, at all events, be said of 


| Louis Philippe, who, considering his immense fortune, has certainly the 


Spanish at his fingers’ ends) in the Duke, accounts for a paragraph which 


the Journa/ des Debats, on oceasion of the marriage. It said— 


Was in 


be he Prince was so overpowered that he could not jind words to express 


his joy.’ What a courtier-like way of saying the Duke could not speak 
age! But we should recollect that the Debats is paid handsome- 
y to pay the royal family compliments. It is the only luxury Louis 
Philippe is extravagant in. 

A VERY REMARKABLE Crime AND Trran.—The Wellington Statue has 


now been on its trial forthe last month. The verdict that has been passed 
} 


upon it by all judges of art, has been—* Guilty of Man’s-Laughter.’ 


PostHumous Renown.—The Duke of Leeds has closed Glen Lin Beg, 
the Duke of Athi ‘Tilt, against the tourist. Long live their Graces! 
but should anything happen to either of them, how appropriate to him 


| Glen 


will be the simnple epitaph,— Stop, Traveller !’ 


i 


THE Gun-Cotrron Manra.—Ilundreds of people have commenced claim- | 
Amongst others, there is a} 


yn as their own invention. 


of ours who says he never wore a nightcap, because he knew the 


led 


neaaed. 


A Sarre Line.—It has been proposed to write over the portico of the 


Eastern Counties Railway the famous line from Dante :—* All who enter | 


here leave hope behind.’ 

Tue Jivtrep Oxe.—An address of condolence has been signed by all the 
g, who has been s0 
cruelly disappointed recently in Spain. 

Hisroricat Psrattet.—When George IV. first saw his wife, he called 
for a glass of brandy to wash from his mouth the taste of matrimony. 
correspondent informs us, that when Montpensier eutered Madrid, he was 
sce frozen by the coldness of his reception, that when he arrived at the 
Palace, he roared out for ‘‘cognac—hot and strong—and plenty of it.’’— 

When properly thawed aud recovered he was introduced to the bride. 


A New Titte ror tar Duxe.—Since the Dake of Wellington has been 
placed in his present unsightly position at Hyde Park Corner, nobody can 
think of calling him * His Grace,” but all are speaking of “ His Awkward- 
ness!” 


Dumas on THe Spanisu Marriaces.—Louis Philippe—like Moses and 
Son—has retained a poet. M. Dumas, it is well known, has received orders 
to write foarteen volumes octavo on the Spanish marriage. All the world 
knows the fearful rapidity of Alexandre’s pen. He writes with an eagle’s 
quill, that flies at least one huodred miles an hour over so many miles of 
Iscap. This time, however, he has laboured somewhat lazily ; hence, he 
has finished only the twelfth volume of his work. But this, however—for 
it is not to be supposed that Dumas would confine himself to the mere de- 
tails of the marri ige—brings the work to the second year of the English war 
with France and Spain; Montpensier being at Cadiz with Queen Luisa and 
their three sons and two danghters—the eldest son, the Infanta Ferdinando, 
though oaly sixteen, having, in single combat, killed the Duke of Welling- 


loo 


; ton (the present Marquis of Douro), and taken prisoner and shut up on 


bread and water the heroic but unfortunate Lord Charles Wellesley. As 
Englishmen, our anxiety will, we hope, be pardoned, to come to the end of 
the last volume. 

OMNIBUS OPINIONS OF THE WELLINGTON STATUE. 

“ We have watched the Duke and his Horse es they have struggled out 
of the wood; and, allowing that the winter will, in course, take all the shine 
oat of ’em, we nevertheless have nothing to say again ’em. If the arch can 
bear ’em, we think we can. ‘© BRENTFORD ’” 

“Not aware whether Mr. Wyatt warrants the horse as sound, bat think 


This will be a constant sourse of mal-entendus, and rumours | 


ature of cotton would have certainly rendered him light- | 
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| a go ee fw cde pane LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURACE SOCIETY 
‘o. 26 Cornhill, London. Capital, £500,000, or $2,500,000. Empow i aa 
Parliament. ‘ ria $2,800, FOnEne ey ones 
This institution embraces important and substantial advantages with j 
n im an i respect . 
assurance and deferred annuities. The assured has, on all occasions, the power - i. 
row, without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid (see 
table); also the option of selecting benefiis, and the conversion of his interests to meet 
other conveniences or necessity. : 
Assurauces for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS, 
The remarkable success and increasing prosperity of the Society has enabled th 
tors, at the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, varying from 35 
} cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit scale. 
EXAMPLES. 
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> 3 ] 3 $ | $ $ 
1887 1088 75 500 2 80 08 | 2225 
60 5000 570 80 1838 $60 76 435 53 67 53 1987 
f |} 1839 828 00 3870 45 5576 |} 1780 
1840 531 85 270 20 89 70 | 1483 
| | 1841 555 56 247 50 | 8754 1336 


The division of profits is annual, andthe next will be made in December of the present 


year. 
UNITED STATES AGENCY. 
For list page siretters, medical officers, tables of rates, and report of last annual 
meeting, (15th of May, 1846,) see the Society’s pamphlet, to be obtained at their off 
74 Wail street, New York. ’ — oir oe 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS.—J. Kearny Rodgers, M D., Alexander E. Hosack, M.D., 
S. 8S. Eeenc, M.D., New York. 
BANK BRRO.—The Merchant’s Bank, New York. 
STANDING COUNSEL.—W. Van Hook, Esq., New York; J. Meredi 








Esq., Bal 


timore. 
SOLICIT OR.—John Hone, Esq., New York. 
} ¢ JACOB HARVEY, Chairman Local Board 
} J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
June 5th, 1846. 
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effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others, 
bad for the whole duration of life,or for a limited period. The payment of premiums may 
ae either made annually, or in a gross sum. 

PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 
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' terest will be allowed as follows :—U pon any sum over $100 irreceemable for 1 year, 4 per 
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iy EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—Tune Proprietors of the sevee 
tal Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool beve arranged for their sail 
| ing from each port on the Ist, 6th, llth, 16th, 21st, and 26the every month; these ships 
succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— 
' 


Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New meres ee re 
ork. L verpool. 
Waterloo, Allen, July 11, Nov. * doen 11 |August - _ - Ty 2s 
“ideliz fackstef * 16 ss 6 *“ 16] Sept. an. Ma ) 
Pottinguer, Barsley,. om « 2 «at a ge gow 6 
Roscius, Eldridge, “ 26, * 26 “6 26 | ‘ li, ‘ 11, “ 3 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 | “ 616, ‘ 16, “ 46 
| John R.Skiddy,Skiddy, oi ee a ee S ¢ 6 ¢ we 
| New York Cropper, “« 16, “ 16, “ 16 et. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
| Liverpool, Eldridge, oe 2 ae 2 ‘ 6, s 6, a € 
| Siddons Cobb, “ 26, * 326, “« 26 | ‘+ if, * dl, lM 
Columbia, Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 “16, 6s 16, ~, Li 
| S. Whitney, Thompson, —s t, * “11 a 6%, « = 26 
{ Yorkshire, Bailey, «i, © HM, 66 16 Nov. |, March 1, July 1 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, ‘“ 21, ‘ 21, 2 “ 6, ‘ 6, 6 
2 rigls . i 98 sé 26 “< 26 “ee ll ‘ ll “ ll 
| Sheridan, Cornish, 26, # l, l, 
Oxford, Yeaton, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 “ 16, “ 16, _ 18 
Virginian, Hiern, ok’ aie | ~« oY ss 26, “626, 2 
| Cambridge, Barstow, “16, “ 16, ‘ 16) Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. | 
| Rochester Britton, “oO, * i, ss 2) | “ 6, 6, 
Garrick, ’ Trask, “26, “ 2%, “ 2) “ Mi, “ MN, “« 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1| “ 616, “ 616, ‘ 
) ar anded by f character and ex@ 
Phese ships are all of the largest class, and are commande: by men of ¢ 4 
| perience. ‘heir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of va ten 
i convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the 


conifort, anc 


kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 


-e of passage to Liverpool,..... eusaanes vee $100. 
} rice of pa: & from Ai to New York... 2730 a 
rents fi ips O 1, Montezuma, Europe, Columbia, yorkshire, Fidelia, ‘ 
—- tm ie yarn, ns GOODHUE & CO.,or C. H. MARSHALL,N. Y. 
itil wack BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


“nts for s Ss. Whi y, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
| Agents for ships hitney irgin OBERT KMIT, N.Y. 
T.& J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool 
| Ag ‘ i ius, Sid Ss idan and Garrick, 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, — » ae RAND h cou., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Oo he a 
vents for sbi he West, Liverpool, Hottinguer, and Rochester, _— 
Agents for sbips Queen of the West, WOODHULL rs MIN-TURNS, New York. 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CU., Liverpool. 


' 
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EW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—T>® sail on the Ist, Sth, 16th and 24c@ 


{ This, thd of pobets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, w hich whe 
| ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctual y = ody ~ ba 

on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th of every month, from London on the 6th, one : s 7 bowed 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 8th, 16th, ard 24th, o every month throughou i '» 


there’s something the matter with his off fore hock. Have nothing to ob- | viz — siesiaien Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
. 4 4 Ss i Ss. rs wa ‘ ‘ ’ 
ject to the Statue on the whole, only hope that the copper feathers in the | —_—s up Fork. b. 21 poy Oct. 21 
4 : : . . ' Aven Le ‘eb. 21, June 2], 
Duke's cocked hat will be rivetted afore the winter sets in. Otherwise, in | St. James, F. R. Meyer, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Fel oc a “ 8 
tue high winds they may rattle, avd the ’bus horses, especially our Marigold ab armen rland, > im pan «16 “16 “ 16Mar. 6, July & Nov. 6 
’ dladiator, L. Ww, ’ 36, Pe eae aa 3)“ 2 
and Jess I may shy. ‘* RICHMOND. 4 Toronto, J. Pratt, ss 24, e "f Oct 7 “ he a, * 21 
? | ’ . ’ . . > . >, > “t. 2i, 
“ Think the horse’s head very good, There’s a fire in his eyes that shows | Se itzerland, = ee Feb. | DT ii, «§ . & ° 
’ } , s - = | Mediator, . L. Star . a 8, : os ‘ 
he hasn’t been stinted of beans. Knowing and feeling as we do what Eng: | Reaver, F. HL. Hebard, “ 16, “* 16, ie ie 13° > 3" oe 13 
lish weather is, we humbly hope that the eyes wi!l not be suffered to get | Victoria, KE. E. Morgan, Pi a ral >” mn 24 a © o * % 
black, Scouring paper and a Chelsea pensioner might prevent this. Wellington, D. Chadwick, |Mar. ? ly We al a 98. $8 
= ’ Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, | ’ ®, + 16\Me 6’ Sert. 6 tan, 6 
66 Bese tr4% j : . “ 16 ‘ 16 May Sept. 6, 
Fu.uam ! New Ship, 1000 tons, i6, bs ~ 43 : 13 \ 
j : * . Th3 . “1 ‘“ ) “@Q “ 2 ’ ae 
* Have nothing to say against the horse standing where he is. Thinks Ame. Eagle (ne w) JMC er td k, Ay eit’ Aug.1, Dec. 1} * 21, 21, = 
} j 2 . E, r , t ef ert, S. Sebor, ) ’ ] ’ ~ ‘ ““ 9 ‘ 28, i“ 
| Le looks as it be had life enough in him to stand. Nevertheless and not-) weitminsier.” H.R. Hovey, | “ 8 8 BLM Bt) oe web. 6 
Wilhstanding, have some fears for the Dake; as he doesn’t seem to c lip the | New ship, 1090 tons, “6 > - Hi a ; : 13; is, « 
rs bo IW, aud looks as ifa mgn wind wonld blow him off. This dread | M uy. Evans (new) E. G. Tinker, © 24, ’ ‘ 
{ le , aht ’ +} Lae op / » | ‘ » able and experienced nav 
=F . apt We tr, mignt be agesapos ed ifthe Duke w oe made fast to tbe ! These ships are all of the first class, and are comman ed by able ane oly, the best de 
sod by copper braces. Howsomever. we have no obj ction to risk the wuten Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., a 
Duke as heis e has ’ tenbstactet cine wir toh FO a sts eeieeen weit 
ik 16 18, 1f he hasn't. * HAMMERSMITH. | 8 The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, fors ach adult, wie Refer 
‘The Dak very stiff, but very like himself. The horse a very quiet | 1 liquo Neither the captains nor owners of th se “oil 5 ¥e ding are signed there 
! [" ! ° tt 1 or na ts, sento , Buless reguiar } 5 OF Lous - 
and very modest mal. For never knew a horse with so much metal, | letters, parcels, or packets, sent oy _— OHN GRISWOLD, 76 Suth-s ce A 
that showed so little of it. ‘ CuersEa.” | = —- GRINNELL, MINTURNo CO., 73 Soa 
Piese opinions, very handsomely engrossed and be autifally illustrated | 15, 184 . epee po 
P ‘ . { ~ » eater . ’ more, conne i 
| upon Virgin prece of ase’s skin, have Leen forwarded to Sir Frederick } OF STEAMERS tfom 6 alt ae now in operas 


| Trench. 
and, thankir 
mation. 





lie was, asit m y be supposed, much affected by the testimonial ; 
g the parties, pressed the document to his bosom wilh extra- 


sticumon 


TPE CHESAPEAKE BAY LINE 
I the James River boats at Norfolk, to City point and 
tion. 4 this by far the 
Passengers to or from 
comfortable route. 


Charleston and tle intermediate places will fiw 


most 
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~ POLITICAL DEPARTMENT 











LETTER FROM LORD JOHN RUSSELL 
DUKE OF LEINSTER. 


DowninG street, Oct. 17, 1846. 

My dear Duke,—Tae Royal Agricultural Society, of which you are the 
head, sent a deputation, not long ago, to the Lord Lieutenant, representin 
that instead of public works of an unprofitable nature, the baronies shoul 
have power to undertake works of a useful and profitable nature. It 
had been our hope and expectation that landed proprietors would have 
commenced works of drainage and other improvements on their own 
account; thus employing the people on their own estates, and rendering the 
land more productive for the fature In that case it would have been only 
the surplus labour which would have been employed on roads and other 
works not immediately profitable. 

The act, however, was put in operation in the baronies in a spirit the 
reverse of that which I have described. It was taken for granted that the 
yablic works were the chief objects to be granted, and proprietors began 
to calculate, that as so large a sum was to be repaid from their estates, they 
should not be able to commence or even to continue private enterprises for 
the improvement of their own lands. 

When the case was brought before the Government by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, we lamented the wrong direction in which the act had been turned ; 
but, admitting the necessity of the case, and anxious to obtain the willing 
co-operation of the landlords, we authorised the Lord Lieutenant to deviate 
from the letter of the law, and gave our sanction for advances for useful 
and profitable works of a private nature. But, after having incurred this 
responsibility, | am sorry to see that, in several parts of Ireland, calls are 
made upon the Government to undertake and perform tasks which are 
beyond the power and apart from the duties of Government. 

for instance, it seems to be expected that we should not only pay at an 
unusual rate of wages, but that we should maintain, in this time of scarcity, 
the usual price of food. A moment’s thought will show that this is impossi- 
ble. A smaller quantity of food is to be divided among the same number 
ot human beings. Lt mast be scarce—it must be dearer. Any attempt to 
feed one class of the people of the United Kingdom by the Government 
would, if successful, starve another part—would feed the producers of 
potatoes, which had failed, by starving the producers of wheat, barley, and 
vats, which bad not failed. All that we have undertaken with regard to 
food, theretore, is to eudeavour to create a provision trade at fair mercan- 
tile prices, where no provision trade has hitherto exisied, and where, 
without assistance, none might be willing to undertake a new and unpopular 
occupation. . ‘ at, 

But that which is not possible by a Government is possible by individual 
and social exertions. Every one who travels through Ireland observes the 
large stacks of corn, which are the prodace of the late harvest. There is 
nothing to prevent the purchase of grain by the proprietors or by commit- 
tees, and the disposal of these supplies in shops turnished on purpose with 
flour at fair prices, with a oounee preee This has been done, | am as- 
sured, in parts of the Highlands of Scotland, where the failure of the 
potatoes has been as great and as severe a calamity as it has been in 
ireland. 

There is no doubt some incunvenience attending even these modes of 
interference with the market price offood. But the good overbalances the 
evil. Local commitiees or agents of landowners, can ascertain the press- 
ure of distre-s, measure the wants ofa district, and prevent waste or misap- 
plication, Besides, the general effect is to bring men together, and induce 
them to exert their cnergy in a social effort directed to one spot; whereas 
the interference of the State deadens private energy, prevents forethought; 
and after superseding all other exertion, finds itself at last unequal to the 
gigantic task it lias undertaken. ; 

There are other questions, however, extending beyond the exigency 
of the day, which, it seems to me, demand the attention of the landed pro- 
prietors of Ireland much more than that of the Government. 

it has been calculated that one-fifth of the cultivated land in Ireland has 
hitherto produced potatoes. After the present lamentable failure, what 
course is to be taken? Some men of science deem that the potatoe can no 
longer be relied upon as an article of food; others say that time may re- 
move the disease. The editor of the Gardener’s Chronicle states, that the 
explanation of the potato disease, founded on the hypothesis of some un- 
known miasma, caunot be accepted as satistactory; but neither can it be 
rejected, seeing how sigually all other explanations have failed. Seeing, 
then, that scieuce furnishes us with no means of estimating the effect of the 
prevalent Cisease upon ibe potato plant in future years, it would be impos. 
sible for the Government, with any propriety, to give any advice to the 
owners or occupiers of land in Ireland. They must form their own con- 
clusions from the facts that are known, and the experience of the present 
and past years. ; 

It is clear, however, that potatoes cannot be relied upon as they bave 
been hitherto, A cuttier cannot hope to be able to pay a large rent tor 
con-acre, and the farmers cannot hope to obtain the cotiler’s .bour by al- 
Jowing him laad for potatoes, which may probably fail. It is, therefore. a 
most important question for the people of Ireland in what manver the defi- 
ciency of food is in future to be supplied. The nature of the grain or root 
which is best adapted for this purpose—the course of husbandry which 
ought to be foliowed—the means of procuring seed—all these are important 
problems, to which the attention of the Agricultural Society of Ireland can- 
not too soon be directed way 

One thing is certain—in order to enable Ireland to maintain her popula 
tiop her agriculture must be greatly improved. Cattle, corn, poultry, pigs, 
eggs, butter, and salt provisions, have been, and will, probably, continue to 
be her ciiief arccles o: export But beyond the food exchanged for cloth- 
ing and colonia! products, she will require in future a large supply of food 
of her own growth or produce, which the labourer should be able to buy 
with his wages. In etlecting this great change, much good may ultimately 
be done. But, unless all classes co-operate, and meet the infliction of Pro- 
vidence with fortitude and energy, the loss of the potato will only aggravate 
the woes and suff*rings of Lreland 

Such, then, is the great lesson which, by the influence of the higher 
classes and of suc good landlords as yourself, may be taught to the Irish 
people. ‘Ihey should be taught to take advantage of the favourable condi- 
tion of their soil aad surrounding sea; to work patiently for themselves in 
their own country as they work in London and Liverpool for their em- 
ployers ; to study economy, cleanliness, and the value of time; to aim at 
improving the condition of themselves and their children. 

1 would here conclude this letter, which is already too long, but I cannot 
do so wi hout expressing my conviction that there 1s every disposition in 
persons of property in Ireland to meet their difficulty fairly, and submit to 
any sacrifices which ‘he public good may require, 

lj rem in, my dear Dake, yours very faithfully, 
(Signed) J. Reussevc. 

His Grace the Duke of Leinster, &c. 

—————>—— 


THE WAR FEVER IN MEXICO. 


From the Express. 

We have already extracted items enough from the Mexican papers to 
sohw that the country is excited to the highest pitch against the United 
States. The lollowing from Gen. Almonte, Ex-Mexican Minister in 
Washington, and well known in this city, will show what even such in- 
telligent minds as his rely upon and are doing :— 

[c1RcULaR. } 
Minister or War anv Marine ) 
October 2, 1846. 

The Mexican Republic achieved her independence from her ancient 
metropolis without the need of other efforts than those of her sons; and 
in entering the ranks of free people, she opened her ports frankly to for- 
elg srce. 

With a loyalty which is acknowleeged, she has fulfilled religiously her 
engagements with friendly nations; and the different administrations 
which hive succeeded one another in the country, have vied with each 
other in cultivating their international relations, so that they have never 
been interrupted on the part of Mexico. From religious fidelity in the ful- 
filment of our obligations, have followed the peace and good intelligence 
which subsist at present between us and the Governments ot Europe and 
those States of independent America which were formerly Spanish ; but 
the United. States of the North, a nation greedy of conquests, not acknow- 
ledging these truths, and unworthily responding to our generous friend- 
ship, has inflicted upon us all the wrongs possible, since we had the mis- 
fortune to enter into relations with it. The North Americans have ex- 
cited and funented constantly our domestic dissensions. They introduced 
their citizens into our State of Texas; they produced the independence of 
those thankless adventurers; and when it suited their interests they re- 
solved to incorporate with their own country that interesting portion of 
our territory, upon which the United States are unable to allege the 
slightest claim of right. ; : 
a it was and is unquestionably just that the Mexicans should reclaim them 





TO THE j own; and when our troops were preparing to vindicate the honour of the 


nation and reconquer a territory which belonged to us, then the Govern- 
ment of the United States, assumed as their own the cause of a revolt- 
ed department of Mexico, and in a manner the most ignoble and unjust de- 
clared war upon us, iniroducing into the heart of the epublic their exter- 
minating host, blockaded our ports with their squadrous, thus ata'yzing 
our commerce, and to make our position more difficult desualinn us to 
misapply the ordinary resources of our public administration. This war de- 
mands great sacrifices of the republic, and these sacrifices are to be attribu- 
tea to the necessity forced upon us by the most iniquitous act which can be 
perpeiraied among a Civilized and Christian people.—To the scandal of 
the whole world, the Mexicans find themselves attacked, and are resolved 
to perish together end to see their cilies reduced to ruins, rather than to 
submit to the ambition of the people which seeks to make itself the 
colossus of the New World. The ambitious views of these men are as 
ancient as they are notorious—to extend their territory over the vast eX panse 
comprehended within the Mexican nation, destroying our temples, our race 
and our nationality ; and this conflict, which is one of life or death to Mexi- 
co, she must maintain with glory, or she mast perish in it. it mattera not 
that fortune sometimes deserts us in the field of battle ; the honour of our 
arms we have preserved even in the midst of the disasters of the war ; and 
even above every thing a people numbering eight millions, which achieved 
their independence against the might of a powerful nation, cann ot succumb 
in a war waged upon it by North Americans. Our efforts to come out of 
the war gloriously willbe extraordinary as our sacrifices, since on every side 
the citizens are arming in support of the Supreme Government in defence 
of the country. Upon all classes, in the State, it has made and will con- 
tinue to make great demaads to place Mexico in au attitude to maintain her 
dearest rights, and Heaven, which always protects the right, is upon our 
side, and will be propitious to us without doubt, because we are straggling 
for the religion of our fathers, for our independence, and our firesides. The 
day is coming, nor is it now distant, when we shall not only be able toimpose 
terms upon our enemies, but to exact from them as a fitting act of justice an 
—— for the injuries which will be indeed a grievous burden to the 
country, but which will save its honour and its nationality, 

The Supreme Government, in anticipation of .hes? events, and convinced 
that the final triumph in the present struggle will be in favour of Mexico, 
wishes that in due time there should be prepared and transmitted to it in the 
clearest form an exact account of the losses sustained by the public interests 
and those of private individuals in the present war ; and with this view, his 
excellency, the General entrusted with the supreme executive power, char- 
ges me thatI should direct you, as [now have the honour to do, that you- 
take measures necessary to comply punctually with this design of the exe 
cutive, in order that the noble and patriotic views of the chief magistrate 
ot the Republic may be fulfilled—God and Liberty. ALMONTE. 

Oa the following day, October 3d, Gen. Almonte issued his instructions 
for organizing the recruits. ween their arriving atthe recruiting stations, 
they are to be divided into two classes, according to their height—those above 
five feet two inches forming the first, and those below that measure, the 
second class. From the first are to be taken by preference the artillerists, 
the sappers and cuirassiers, the artillerisis and sappers, first taking those ot 
particalar trades or occupations, which may have particularly fiued them 
for these branches of the service. The residue will join the cuirassiers. The 
secon | class is to be divided in like manner between the cavalry and infantry, 
having regard to individual conformation and preference. The directions 
are minute and simple. 

— 

ApmiraLty, Oct. 27.—With reference to the dispatches from Rear Ad- 
miral Sir Thomas Cochrane, C B., which comtemnd the Gazette of the 
29th of September last, da ed the 8th of July, 1846, the day of the capture 
and destruction of the forts and batteries on the river Brune, Borneo Proper. 
To be Commanders; Lieut G E Patey, and Lieut J AD Paynter. The 
board have also directed, that E Burchatt, carpenter’s crew of the Iris, shall 
receive a Carpenter's warrant, in the event of his being found qualified on 
eXxamuinauon. 


THE ARMY. 


Office of Ordnance, Oct. 26.—Royal Regt of Artillery—Sec'-Capt G J L. 
Bucnavan to be Adj, vy Cockburn, who resigns the Adjutancy only. Sec.- 
Capt C J B Riddell to be Adjt, by augmentation. Sec..CaptG A Maude 
to be Adj, v Tireman, prom. Sec.-Capt C C Young to be Adjt, v Ormsby, 
prom. Sec.-Capt G R Barker to be Adj, v Mitchell, prom. Sec.-Lieut F H 
B Phillips to be First Lieut, v Eliot. 

War Orrice, Oct. 27.—4th Drag. Guards—Surg. W Gardiner, from 
66th Foot, to be Surg., v J B Fianagan, who retupon h.-p. Yth Lt Drag. 
—Surg 8 Lawson. from 30th Foot, to be Sarg, v J L Warren, M D who 
ret upon h.-p. 8th Lt Drag—Cornet P Saltmarshe, to be Lieut, by p v 
Allen, who ret; F E Macnaghten, Gent, to be Cornet, by p v Saltmarshe 
12th Lt Drag—D M’Intyre. M D to be Assist.-Surg., v Harthill, prom 69.b 
Ft. Ist or Grenadior Regt of ft Guards—A Kioloch, Gent to be Ens and 
Lieut by p v the Hon A H Neville, prom, Scots Fusilier Guards—B N F 
Kingscote, Gent, to be Ens and Lieut by p, v Hankey, app to 220d Fy. 2nd 
Ft—Colour Serj: J Mansfisld, fin 3rd Ft, tobe Quarterm, v Hadley, who ret 
upon h.-p, 12th—H Robson, Gent to be Ens, by p, v Poitier, who ret. 
14th—C J S Dodsworth, Gent, to be Ens, by p, v Thorp, app to 89th Ft. 
17th—P M’Pherson, Gent to be Ens without p, vy Onslow, prom in 29th Ft 
28tu—Capt J O Moller, from 44th Fi to be Capt, vy Brown, who exchanges 
29th—Lieut J Aneas Duncan, to be Capt, without p vy Coventry dec; Ens 
H P Onslow, from 17th Ft to be Lieut, vy Duncan. 30th—Assist.-Surg T 
D’Arcy, from 56th Ft, to be Surg, v Lawson, app to 7th Lt Drag. 42nd— 
W H Macintosh, Gent, to be Assist..Surg, v Dawson, prom in 54th Ft. 
43rd—Assisi Surg P Davidson, M D, from 70th Ft, to be Surg, v Lawson, 
prom on the Staff. 44th—Capt A Browne, from 28th ft to be Capt, v 
Moller, who exchanges. 56th—‘W Deeble, Gent, to be Assist.-Surg, v 
D'Arcy, prom in 30th Ft. 62nd—Lieut A M Herbert, to be Capt, with- 
out p, ¥ Napier, dec ; Ens T C Higginson, from 78th Ft to be Lieut, v Her- 
bert. 63rd—Ens H White, to be Lieut, without p, v Bookey, app Adj ; 
Ens W Hunt to be Lieut, by p. v White, whose prom by p has been can- 
celled: T F Rolt, Gent, to be Ens, without p,v Hant; Lieut P Le Poer 
Bookey, to be Adj. v Fairtlough, prom. 66th—Assist.-Surg. R Harthill, 
from 12th Lt Drag, to be Surg, v Gardiner, app to 4th Drag Guards. 70th 
—J W Fleming, Gent, to be Assist-Surg, v Davidson, prom in 43rd Ft. 
78th—J P H Crowe, Gent, to be Ens, without p, v Higginson, prom iu 
62nd Ft 84th—Ens E Currie to be Lieut, by p, v Iremonger, prom in the 
3rd West India Regt; T H P Kennan, Gent, to be Ens, by p. v_ Currie, 
86(h—Ens E B Weaver to be Lieut, without p, v Archer, dec; R F Lewis, 
Gent, to be Ens without p, v Weaver. 89th—Ens E B Thorp, trom 14th 
Ft, to be Ens, v Malloy, prom ; Lieat R B Hawley to be Adj, v Edmunds, 
prom. Rifle Brigade—Serj.-Maj W Stillwell to be Quarterm, v Macdon- 
ald, app Adj, 3rd West India Regi—Capt W T Harison, from h.-p Unatt, 
to be Capt, v Hon J de Blaquiere, who exchanges; Lieut P A lremonger, 
from 84th Ft to be Capt, by p, v Harison, who ret. Brevet—Capt W T 
Harison, of the 3rd West India Regt, to be Maj in the army. — Hospital 
Staff—Surg R Lawson, from the 43rd Fi to be Staff-Surg of the First Class, 
v B L Saadham, M D, who cet upon h..p. Mem—The Christian name of 
Ens M’Cabe, of the 18th Ft, is Bernard. i " 

War Orrice, Oct 20.—Assist-Surg H Somers, MD, from 73rd Ft, to be 
Assist-Surg, v Blake, prom on Staff. 1st or Grenadier Foot Guarés—Ens 
and Lt C Munro, to be Lt and Capt, by p, v Viscount Stopford, who ret. 
12ih—F Bagnell, Gent, to be Ens without p, v Fogerty, whose appoint- 
ment has been cancelled. 13th—Ens W H Kerr, trom S0th Ft, to be Ens, 
v Airey, who ex. 16th—Lt A Fergusson, from 79th Ft, to be Lt, v M’Bar- 
net, who ex. 22nd—Ensand Lt F Hankey, from Scots Fusilier Guaras, to 
be Lt. by p, ¥ E Gordon, who ret. 27th—Lt F King, to be Capt, by p, v 
Maclean, who ret; Ens the Hon F B Pakenham, to be Lt, by p, v King; A 
Chancellor, Gent, to be Eos, by p, v Pakenham. 41st—W Couch, Geat, to 
be Ens, without p, v Johoston, appointed Adj ; Ens W Johuston, to be Adj, 
v Eman, prom. 6lst—W H Wall, Gent, to be Ens, without p, v Greene, 
whose appointment has been cancelled. 72nd—Eus G S Mackenzie, to be 
Lt, by p, v Pakenham, prom in Ist West India Regt; J E Paterson, Gent, 
to be Ens, by p, v Mackenzie. 

73d—J Foster, Gent, to be Assistant Surg, v Somers, ap to 3th Lt Drags. 
79th—Lt A C M’Barnet, from 16th Foot, to be Lieut, vice Fergusson, who 
exchanges. 8Uth—Ens T Airy from 18h Foot to be Ens, vice Kerr, who 
exchanges. 83rd—Lieut D Campbell, te be Capt, without p, v St Aubyn, 
dec; Ens J D Swinburne, to be Lt, v Campbell; Serjeant Major W Black 
burne, tobe Ens, ¥ Swinburne. $9th—Lt H Edmunds, to be Uapt, by pur, 
v Campbell, who retires ; Ens A E Malloy, to be Lt, by p, v Edmunds. 91st 
—J Lamont, Gent, to be Ens, by p,v Aitchison, app to Scots Fusilier Gds. 
961h—Lt R R Currer, to be Capt, by p, v Bt Major Rubertscn, who retires ; 
E sC OE Wilmot, to be Lt, by p, v Currer; C Anderson, Gent, to be Ens, 
by p, v Wilmot, 1st West India Regt—Lieu: the HonC R Pakenham, from 
72ud Foot, to be Capt, by p, v Bowyer, who retires, 

Hospital Staff —Assist Surg I A Blake, M B, fm 8th Lt Drags, to be Staff 
Surg of Sec Ciass, v P D Marray, who ret upon bf pay. Asst Surg R H 
Garret, MD, from 49th Ft, to be Staff Surg of Sec Class. 

Brevet. Capt L Coker, 29h Foot, to be Maj in the Army.—To be Lieut 


AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. ~ 
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Cols in the Army—Major G V Creagh, 81st Foot ; Bt Maj J H Bainbridge, 
hf pay, 41st Foot, Fort Maj et Guernsey ; Maj 8 E Goodman, 27th Foot.— 


My yg in the Army—Capt W H Hennis, RI Arti! ; Capt R M Mandy, 





Sunt inary. 


INSURANCE ON THE GREat Baritaiy.—A private meeting of some of the 
proprietors of the Great Western Steam-ship Company was heid in Bristol, 
on Munday week, fur the purpose of taking into consideration the course 
adopted by the directors of the company in not insuring the vessel. It 
appears that at u late meeting of the company at their offices, in Princess- 
street, and before the Great Britain left Liverpool, a question was pat to 
the chairman as to whether the ship was fully insured or not. The chaire 
man, inreply, stated it was not, beyond the sum of 18,000/. to secure 
Mr. Miles's mortgage to that amount on the vessel, as there was some diffi- 
culty or difference as to effecting the insarance. One of the proprietors 
then observed, that if the insurance should not be effected before the shi 
started from America, the proprietors ought to be informed of it, that oan, 
by aseparate insurance, wight secure himself to the extent of his share 
from loss. The chairman ccncurred at once in the propriety of this course 
and said thata minute should be made to that effect, and the pro rietors 
furnished with the necessary information in good time. ‘They received no 
intimation, however ; and the vessel, at the time she got aground, was only 
insured in the extent we have stated, 18,0007. Under these circumstances 
some of the —— conceive that they may hold the chairman or direc- 
tors responsible for their less; and we have heard that bigh legal opinion 
is about to be procured on the point. On the merits of the case we do not 
presume to decide, but we believe we are pretty accurate in the general 
stalement.— Bristol Journal. 

Muirary Inrxiiicence.—Cuaruam, Oct. 28 —Fifteen detachments of 
regiments, serving in North America, arrived at the Invalid Depot, St. 
Mary’s Barracks, comprising the following—14th Foot, 2 sergeants and 8 
privates ; 23d, 1 sergeant and 9 privates; 33d, 1 corporal and 15 privates ; 
46th, 14 privates; 52d, 14 privates: 2d Batlalion, 60th Rifles, 10 sergeants, 
8 corporals, and 13 privates; 71st Highlanders, 1 sergeant-major, 1 quarter- 
master sergeant, and 6 privates; 77th, 5 privates ; 8lst, 1 corporal and & 
plivates ; S2d, 1 sergeant and 4 privates; 39th, 8 sergeants, 9 corporals, 
and 14 privates; 93d Highlanders, 3 sergeants and 17 privates; Royal Ca- 
nadian Rifles, 1 sergeant, | corporal, and 7 privates ; Royal Newfoundland 
Veterans, 1 sergeant- major, 1 colour-sergeant, 3 corporais, and 18 privates; 
and the Rifle Brigade, 1 private and 80 women, and about 100 children. 
The troops were in charge of Captain W. R. Holliday, 93d Highlanders, 
wih Lieutenant Farringion, 2d Battalion of Rifles, and were landed at the 
Gun-wharf from a Government steam-vessel, which embarked them at 
Sheerness from the troop-ship Belleisle, 72 guns, Captain John Kingcome, 
from Quebec, at which place they embarked on the 16th of last month. 
On the voyage the ship encountered a hurricane, which lasted for three days, 
carrying away the sails and the main-yard, and sweeping the deck. The 
gale occurred In the Galf of Florida. Sergeant-Major William Hogg, and 
Quartermaster Sergeant Alexander Blair, of the 71st, came home, and 
with the troops were 25 military prisoners under sentence of transpor- 
tation, 4 being for 7 years, 5 for 10 years, 9 for 14 years, and the remainder 
for lite—their crimes being principally for desertion. 


Preacuixe to tHe Dear asp DcMs.—It may not be generally known 
to the metropolitan public, that there has been tor some time past a chapel 
in Red Liou square, in which public worship is performed twice every 
Sunday for the sole benefit of the deaf and dumb. The service is that of 
the Church of England—singing and the music ot the organ being, as a 
matter of cuurse, omitted. The experiment of communicating to those un- 
fortunate persons deprived of hearing and the power of speech a know- 
lege of the great truths of revelation by means of those ‘sigus’ which 
constitute a language in themselves, have been eminently successful. In 
the morning the chapel in Red Lion-equare is attended by from 20 to 30 
deaf and dumb persons. Last Sunday evening the audience consisted of 17. 
After the usual prayers had been gone through, the teacher commented at 
considerable length, by means of gestures, on the Lith chapter of the Ist 
of Samuel, his audience seeming to comprehend every idea which he 
sought to convey. The service lasied for upwards of an hour and a quar- 
ter.— Globe. 


Extraorpinary Activity at SHEERNESs Dockyarp.—An Admiralt 














order has been received at her Majesty’s dockyard, Sheerness, for the fol- 
lowing ships-of war to be brought torward tor commissioning with all pos- 
sible expedition, viz,:—The Waterloo, 120 guns; the Howe, 120 guns; 
the Asia, 54 guns; the Ganges, 84 guns; and Monarch, 84 guns; the 
Hawke, 72 guns ; Achilles, 72 guns; Russell, 72 guns; and Hercules, 72 
guns. The following frigates are also nearly completed :—The Cornwall, 
50 guns; Conquestador, 50 guns; Worcester, 50 guns; and Chichester, 
50 guns. Many merely want but a few stores to complete them, when they 
are to be immediately put iuto commissioa and sent upon foreign service. 

Narrow Escape or THe Duke or WeLiINGLon.—The Duke of Wel- 
lington had a very narrow escape of what might have proved a serious ac- 
cident, as the royal carriages drove up to the door of Hatfield House. He 
had ridden on before the royal carriages, but on their approaching the 
mansion, he pulled up to let her Majesty’s carriage stop at the entrance ; 
but there was another carriage immediately bebind, and coming up at a 
very rapid pace. Unfortunately the Duke did not hear the noise of this 
carriage behind him, and the consequence was that he was very nearly 
driven over by the post boys. A very little more, and he would bave 
been overthrown entirely, and trampled on by tke horses. 

Recent Repduction oF Fiscat Duties aNnD THEIR Errects.—Notwith- 
standing the great reductions which have taken place in the duties _ 
many important articles during the last two years, amounting to no less 
than £2,818,.000, the actual loss to the state, even in the first year, very little 
exceeded £500 000. We have seen within a few years the duty on coffee 
reduced to one third, and the net revenue more than doubled—we have 
seen the duty on cocoa reduced to rather less than one-sixth, and the net 
revenue fully sustained. We have seen within the last eighteen months, 
the duty upon sagar reduced from 24s to 148, and the consumption in the 
Ist year rise from 207,060 tons to 245,000 tons We have seen the reduc- 
tion of the timber duties increase the consumption from 789,696 loads in 
the first eight months of 1844, to 1,142,633 loads in the same period of the 
present year. In short we have seen in almost every case where duties 
have been reduced, before long the net revenue increased,— Morning 
Chronicle. 

Canapian Fiour.—A vessel, named the Belinda, arrived at Liverpoo 
from Quebec, bas brought, in addition to a quantity of wood goods, the 
large number of 9,530 barrels of flour, of Canadian produce. So large an 
importation of floar from Canada, although arrivals to the same exicut have, 
we believe, taken place from the United States of North America, bas not 
before come under our notice. 

RaiLway Sperp.—The Great Western Company are about to build an 
engine with eight wheels, larger than the ‘Great Western,’ but with the 
weight more equally distributed, so that it will not press Upon any one point 
with so great weight as their ‘Great Western,’ and will unite all the im- 
provements which the working of the latter has pointed out’ Mr. G. Ste- 
phenson has more tban one engine ready which are expected to accomplish 
60 miles an hour. 

Immense Tratns.—Two luggage trains passed by the Rugby station on 
the 24h instant, on the Loudon and North Western Railway, one of which 
consisted of 96 carriages, containing nearly 400 tons ot merchandise, &c., 
impelled by one of Stephenson's new patent six wheeled engines, and two 
others. The other train consisted of 84 carriages, and contained 384 tons 
of goods, drawn by one of the new patents and two —- engines. — 
length of the first train was upwards of a quarter of a mile, extending from 
the platform to the first bridge. 


Generat ArnmstronG.—The co 
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mmercial public of Liverpool feel pleased 
He reached Liverpool by the Great Wes- 
Atlantic four umes sivce June last, 
to the settlement of the Ore- 


tLLiIon.—On the ist inet, & number ra Nae 
buses commenced runuing between the Bank and poe egg = base nat 
med ate stations, for the couveyance of passengers at the yd sokinadnen 
penny per mile. Several were also started from the Strand to gton, 
the charge being twopence the entire distance. t 

Tue Poor-taw Commission.—In 1844 5, according to a owe 
paper, the Poor-law Commission cost £53,000, £52,770 in 1845.5, . 
£59,200 in 1846 7. In the present year £6500 was required fo r ouditor 
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at union, £15,000 for schoolmasters, and £40,000 tor medical relief,—s 
These sums were not asked for in the preceding year. 

Tue Brever.—There is no louger any doubt—so, at least, we have been 
confidently assured—of a brevet taking place this year ; but it will be upon 
a scale much more limited than was originally anticipated, and exclude the 
majority of the colonels of 1327, the list of whom is too long to admit otf 
their entire number being sclected for it. 

Tue tate Vicrories in Inpra.—Mr. Wyon, of the royal mint, has re- 
ceived an order from the East India Compaay, for the execution of 30,000 
medals, to commemorate the victories ot Moodkee, Ferozeshah, Aliwal, 
and Sobraon, to be presented to the oflicers, non-commissioved-officers, 
and privates of the company’s, and the home troops which took part in the 
same. 


Rewakp or Covrace.—The authorities of the Foreign Office will short- 
ly present a gold medal to Captain Buuton of the United States’ ship Eu- 
phasia, as an acknowledgment of the bravery and courage displayed In 
saving the crew of the brigantine C.W.E.R., of Halifax some lime since. 
Themedal, a very neat piece of gig te from the design of Mr. 
Wyon, is larger thanacrown coin. ‘The obverse has a representation of 
her Majesty, with an ornamental corvet, and the reverse the inscription— 
‘From the British Government to Captain Bunton, of the United States 
ship Eaphasia, for saving the crew of the Brigantine C.W.E.R., of Halifax, 
1845.’ The latter is surmounted by the representation of a crown, and 
neatly finished by an oaken wreath.— Globe. 

Tue Corpes Testimontat.—The Manchester Guardian says the addi. 
tional subscrnptious uf the past week tu tue Cubdeu fuud aweuut lo 6355/., 
making a grand total of 76 310/ 

The Paris newspaper, Epoque, which was started a year ago as a half- 
price newspaper, dissolved partnership, and was sold on Saturday for 8 100/., 
to M. Deviile, proprietor of Le Droit. The Epoque, notwithstanding a 
circulation of upwards of 11.000, proved a losing concern. 


The Queen has been pleased to appoint Andrew Colville, James Ca- | 


van, William King, Charles M’Garel, Henry Barkly, and Charles Cave, 
Esqrs., to be Her Majesty’s Commissionerstor borrowing, raising, managing, 
and expending the tuncs to be borrowed and raised by them, in pursuance 
of an ordinance of the Guvernor and Court of Policy of the colony of British 
Guiana, entiiled ‘Au ordinance to authorise the raising on loan the sam ot 
500,000/. for immigration purposes.’ 

The French Government, justly alarmed at the failure of the late harvest, 
appears to have lost no time in obviating the consequences, More than 200 
vessels laden with grain were in the harbours of Naples, Genoa, and Leg- 
horn, ready to sail tor France 

Her Majesty has since been pleased to make the following appoint- 
ments :—Henry Edward Sharpe, Esq., to be the Chief Justice for the Island 
ot St. Vincemt; Henry John Seely, Esq. to be Her Majesty’s Atorney- 
General for the island of Barbadves ; Mr. W. F. Lewis, of Jamaica 
bar, to be Attorney-General of the settlement of Honcuras. 

The Queen has issu d iconge d’elire to the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Asaph, authorising th el +ction of a new Bishop in the room of the late Dr. 
Carey, and recommending the Right Rev. Dr. Thomas Vowler Short, now 
Bishop ot Sodor and Man, to be so elecied. 

Some attempts made last spring to cultivate rice in the neighbourhood of 
Rome have fully succeeded, and a company has consequently been 
formed tor the purpose of growing rice in the whole otf the plain between 
Ostia and Porto d’Anza, which i+ 40 leagues long, and can be flooded at will 
by the waters of the Albano and Lemi. 

Rice water, slightly sweetened, forms one of the most grateful and whole- 
some drinks for the sick, and in health would be both nutritious and agree- 
able. Children for the first two years would require scarcely any other 
food. A young astronomer of Rome, M. Alberi, has just discovered, in 
a private library, a manuscript work of Galileo, relative to the satellites of 
Jupiter, which was thought to be lost. He has published it. Mr. 
Charles Cameron states, through the London Times, that any vegetable sub- 
stance may be rendered explosive in the same manner as cotton. He has 
successfully tried munjeet, hemp, flax, old rags, old paper, &<¢c ——An im 
mense solar spvt, about 30,000 miles in diameter, is now visible between 
the sun’s centre and his eastern limb. Several other spots of less magui- 
tude, which recently crossed the sun’s disc, have disappeared. A trea- 
sury order has been received this week, which authorises the admission at 
once into the Isle of Man of Porto Rico and other ‘ slave grown’ sugar at Ls. 
per cwt, the rate payable on cvlonial. This alteration is to be legalised 
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eign wheat should be actually wanted and imported, it will put into the 
| Exchequer one million sterling. Parliament is again prorogued to the 
, 12th of January. 
| Sir Henry Pottinger is not only appointed Governor of the Cape of 
, Good Hope, but gazetted as commissioner for settling all matters in dis- 
| pute between the colony and the native tribes on its borders. This will 
| throw into his hands the Kaffir war question, and we trust he will settle 
| it advantageously, not only for the colonists, but for the poor benighted 
Kaflirs. 

Among the domestic occurrences, the singular one of the quar-el in the 
Berkeley family is remarkable. Earl Fitzhardinge, formerly known es Col 
Berkeley, who holds possession of the Berkeley estates, has usually been on 
the best terms with bis Lrothers, and has by his influence been able to 
secure the election of no less than three of them to Parliament. A differ- 
ence, however, has arisen, and the noise of the family dispute has reached 
the public ear. Lord Fitzhardinge has declared that at the next election his 
brothers shall be put aside. Grantley Berkeley has rebelled at this threat, 
| aud made an appeal to the electors, not, however, with much effect. He 
' next addressed a letter to the newspapers, which was not couched in the 
| most happy terms of expression, and ridicule has in consequence fallen on 
him. Dr. Croly of the Britannia makes himself very merry at the whole 
| attair, and the following is his fasion of treating the matter. Ouae of the 
gentlemen, Mr. Henry Berkeley, who represents Bristol, was formerly in 
this country, where be is well known and has atill many friends, 

THE WAR OF THE BERKELEYS. 

There is a split in the Berkeley family, and all Gloucestershire is moved 
to its depths by the distarbance. Earl Fitzhardinge, the Jove of his family, 
| is determined to reign in his political heaven alone. Grantley Berkeley, a 

kind ot Mars in his way, is bent on resistance, and engages his brothers 
(two minor gods,) Captain Berkeley and the Hon. Henry Berkeley, in his 
rebellion. Mars pats forth a fiery manitesto; Jupiter replies by giving him 
| notice to quit that part of the miky way known as West Gloucester, and 
his two brothers to retire from Bristol and Gloucester cities. The rebels 
are concerting measures of resistance, While Jove sits enthroned in gloomy 
state on Olympus (that is, in Berkeley Castle,) preparing thunderbolts to 
confound his presumptuous brethren. The bard who in afier times shall 
found an epic on the war will be sadly at a loss to determine the cause of 
| the ‘woes unnumbered’ that may be expected to result from the quarrel. 
| Mars hints only at ‘the unhappy influence raling over Berkeley Castle.’ 

Venus has probably something to do wiih the matter; for the Berkeleys, 
like the gods, are not understood to be very strait-laced in their notions. 
é The good people of Gloucester, like prudent mortals, determine not to 
interfere in a combat 80 much above them, but to reserve all their energy to 
shout forthe vicior. They say very little, but, when they can meet quite 
privately, we understand that four to one are freely offered on Jupiter, 
whether be have a Juno, a Venus, or a Mercury to back him ; or whether 
he stands quite alone. Our own sympathies, little as they can avail him, 
are rather on the side of Mars, who is a bold, blustering fellow, though in- 
clined to use his arms too freely, It would be a curious consequence of 
the war if ihe mortals, seeing how their deities are weakened by division, 
should pluck up courage to assert their right to their own earth. Freedom 
is wortha struggle. ‘ Nominee’ is an ugly word even when such a Jove 
as Earl Fitzhardinge is the dictator. A fine opportunity is afforded to the 
‘ independent electors’ of West Gloucester, Gloucester city, and Bristol, to 
assert their right to choose their own members. A fine opportunity, in- 
deed! But, alas! the people of Gloucester are not Titans yet! 
The French radical papers are in extacies at the rupture of the entente 
rordiale. The Presse amuses itself with the following vision :— 








But, above all, may it please God that there may arise from the new 
situation in which this incident has placed our government @ new system 
of alliance, which may at length unite all the nations of continental Europe in 
a common understanding against their common enemy, England. We were 
asked some days since what nations we would desire to see combined in 
this new cordial understanding, and why we inclined for AN ALLIANCE 
BETWEEN OUR COUNTRY AND Russia? We wish to sum up in a few 
words our entire opinion on that subject. We are convinced that sooner 
or later a contest will take place between the Continent and that Power 





next session. The last pension granted by Sir R. Peel was one of 20/. 
per annum to John Lloyd, in consideration of the services rendered by his 
ancestors to King Charles IL. in his escape after the battle of Worcester 
Marshal Bourmont died at his chateau in Anjou on Wednesday last, in 
the 73rd year of his age. The celebrated Viennese dancers. forty-eight 
in number, under the direction of Madame Weiss, sailed on the 2nd inst., 
in the packet ship Yorkshire, Captain Bailey, for New York 230,000 
florins (about 630,000 francs) have been offered to Prince Metternich for this 
year’s produce of the vineyards of his estate of Johannisberg, but refused 
as being inadequate Boz, whe is still in Switzerland, advertises his new 
Christmas tale to be ready early in December, but has not yet favoured us 
with its name A chemist at Berlin is said to have manufactured, upon 
the process of Professor Schonbein, of Basle, an electrical paper, the pro- 
perty of which is much more explosive than that of cotton. 

It is stated that Mr. Rowland Hill has been utiered the situation of Post 

















which uses it for her own purposes under favour of its divisions. This 
contest will be particularly a maritime contest; and now that the naval 
power of Spain 1s destroyed, we see only Russiathat can lend us the effica- 
cious support in Europe which the United States are reserving for us in 
America. It is our opinion, in a word, that for the repose of Europe it is 
necessary that the colossal power of England be reduced, and that ihis 
power shall not fall except under the (/riple alliance which her three nation- 
al enemies will one day form—namely, France, Russia and the United 
States. 

While we laugh at the absurdity of this trumpery, and scorn its malig- 
nity, we cannot conceal the glow of national pride that it stirs within us. 
To put down England, the whole continent must combine—France, Spain 
and even Russia and Germany; but these are not enough; it is ne- 


office secretary of Ireland.——The Pope intends to substitute imprisonment | cessary to go across the Atlantic and seek assistance from the United 


for life forthe punishment of death, which he wishes te abolish totally. —— | 


Lord Palmerston has given a clerkship in the Foreign Office to a son of the 
Rev. Dr. Wolff, the missionary to Bokbara,——During the winter month sa 
daily average of 300 tons of coals is used by the metropolitan gas works. 
——Mr. Wentworth has produced wines in high perfection on bis estates 
in the Adelaide district, Australia-—-—The Law Times calculates that the 
profession will lose £30,000 per annum by the operation of the new Small 
Debts Act. So much the better. ——There is in the British Museum an 


States! And what is England that requifes the combination of the whole 
civilized word to check her? Why, forsooth, a foggy island, insignificant 
in geographical extent, dropped as it were by accident at the creation into 
the North Sea! She bears, in position and extent, about the same relation 
to the rest of the earth that Corsica does to the Mediterranean, and yet 
the combination of all Christendom is necessary to put her down. 





almanack, written on papyrus, nearly 3000 years old, which having been 
used by some Egyptian of the olden time, was buried with him. A 80- 
ciety of bankers and capitalists has just been formed at Frankfort, to buy 
large quantities of foreign corn and dour to sell at prime cost to the bakers 
— —Major General Lorc F. Fitzclarence, it is understood, will succeed Sir 
Neil Douglas in the command ot the forces in Scotland, alter the expected 
brevet.——American biscuits have become an article of import at Liverpool. 
They are in great demand, and afford a good profit to the exporter.——The 
old and eminent house of Jeremiah Harman and Co., London, bas suspend- 
ed payment. The Russian Government is, itis said, a creditor to the amount 
of £450,000.——Accounts from Alexandria state that the Nile had risen to 
such an extent as to destroy entirely the maize crops near its banks, and 
materially injure the cotton crop. 





BIRTH, on 3ist clt., at No. 20 Warrenstreet, Mrs. Jepyns C. Battersby, of a daugh- 
ter. 

DIED, at Coventry, England, on the 24th Octoler, Mrs. Martha Lockitt, wife of Mr. 
C. T. Lockit, and relict of the late Mr. James Elliman of that plaee. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 106 1-2 a 167 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1846. 

By the Great Western, andthe Cunard steamer at Boston, we have our 
London files to the 4th inst. 

The great topics of public interest—the famine in Ireland and the Span- 
ish mafriages—continue to excite the public mind. ‘The dread of positive 
want, however, is not as urgent as heretofore, particularly since the large 
supplies of foreign food have arrived, and the intelligence that so much 
more is on the way from this country. The machinery, too, for 
potatoe crop is said not to be quite so total as at 
The letter of the Act of Parliament for giving employment has 
deviated from, and we should hope with advantage. 
from Lord John Russel! to the Duke of Leinster affords much information 
and we recommend itto our readers. Weare glad to see the great land 
holders stirred up, for to them the public look, and with justice, for the 
means of permanent relict 


first represented. 


been 


opposition Repeal Association, and carries with him Young Ireland anc 
the physical force men. The force of this physical force is not formid 
able at present, although Mr. O’Connell and the old concern are not ad 
vancing—the iast week’s rent having fallen to £57. 


The ports are not to be opened, as the matter of four shillings duty is too 
small to diminish in any essential degree the price of the quartern loaf. 


This is as we predicted last week. 


this duty is of some consideration, for if four millions of quarters of for 





giving 
employment to the destitute is beginning to work better, and the loss of the 


The communication 


Mr. Smith O’Brien is busy in getting up his 


The revenue, too, to be derived from 


| Where, then, lies the vast power ofher people? In their own indomi- 

table energies; in their courageous hearts, and in their deep and un- 

quenchable love of hberty. They have already fought the world com- 

bined; they have beaten I’rance by seaand land, and they have marched 

their brave battalions triumphantly into her capital. This, they have 
already done, and this they will do again as surely as the sun shines in 

the firmament of heaven, if France provokes her to the field. 

But the silly writer of the /’resse counts on the assistance of the United 

States in this unholy crusade. In this he will be disappointed. By what 
right does he assume that the Americans are anation of parricides, and will 

destroy the parent from whom they sprung? Does he suppose there is no 
reverence here for the land of Barke and Chatham? Does he imagine that 
the country which gave birth to John Wickliffe will be polluted and tram- 
pled upon by the Gaul with the aid of America? Let Protestant New 
England answer this, And Russia too, is to join the alliance; for what? 
To destroy the power that can alone succour ber against the aggressions of 
France? Does Rassia forget the march of Napoleon with 400,000 men into 
the heart of the country, and the woes they produced? And can she be in- 
sensible that such a thing may be repeated? Who will then be her sup- 
port—her friend and natural ally, but England! No, the policy of Russia 
can readily discover that the independence of England is the ark of her owu 
safety. Russia will never join such an alliance. 

The Queen is about to pay several visits to the more ancient and distin. 
guished nobility of the Kingdom. She has already honoured the Marquess 
of Salisbury with a visit at Hatfield House; and afterwards proceeded to 
do tne like honour to the Dake of Norfolk, who carries the creation of his 
patent back to 1483. No religious or political distinction will influence her 
Majesty in these visits. The Duke of Norfolk is a Roman Catholic. 

Upon the whole the intelligence is as favourable as could be expected. 








SPAIN. 





been published, we shall probably not know with certainty what has actu 
j 


- | chamber of deputies, 


and Holland; and have managed to persuade themselves that it has been 
favourable to the course of their Government. 
correct we cannot see that it justifies this conclusion. 


, The state of the relations between England and Spain growing out of the 
Montpensier marriage is still discussed with much acerbity, both by the 
London and Paris press; but as no official documents 6n the subject have 


ally passed, or the real state of things, until the meeting of parliament and the 
In the meantime the Paris Journals show an extreme 
-] anxiety to discover from the German papers what reception the protest of 
England against the marriage has received at the hands of Austria, Russia. 


Even if what they say be 
The northern powers 


ment of Spaiu they could enter on no discussiva of the question ; but, they 
added, they would oppose;ihe union of the Crowns of Fratuce and Spain on 
one head ; and then the French press proceeds to argue, that this is an event 
so unlikely to happen that it is not deserving cf serious consideration at the 
present moment. Perhaps not, but if it should be found that the residence of 
the Duke de Montpensier in Madrid—and it appears that in consequence of 
the provisious of the Spanish Constitution he must reside there until the 
Qaeen has heirs—should give him such an influence in the direction of affairs 
as that the course of the Government is made eubservient to the policy of 
Louis Philippe, and that the resources and strength of Spain are brought to 
the support of any ambitious views of France—it may, we think, be inferred 
with certainty that the ancient allies of England will be ready to aid her in 


preventing France obtaining indi i 
ga es ” neg, by indirect means, that which they say she 


The last accounts inform us, that “ M. Baucourt, one of the most res- 
pectable of French diplomatists, was in preparation for a mission to London 
to endeavour to bring about the desired reconciliation. The court gossip 
from which we quote, and which may be quite true, has it, that Lord 
Normanby told M. Bancourt, when speaking on the subject, that unless he 
commenced his mission by admitting that his (the French) government was 
in the wrong, he might spare himseli the trouble of his proposed journey.” 
Frarce has been visited by a sudden aud most devastating inundation 
The river Loire and some of its tributaries in 24 hours rose to an height 
which it has not attained before since 1755. Whole villages were swept 
away by the torrent, and a large number of towns seriously iajured. The 
rvads were destroyed, and railroads suffered great damage. Numbers of 
people Were without a home and without bread, and many lives lost. The 
King, in consequence of this misfortune, had suspended the festivities which 
were to welcome the Duke de Montpensier and his bride to Paris. 

A serious insurrection has broken out in Portugal, proceeding from a 
total change made in the ministry by the Queen. Tne Duke do Pal- 
mella was dismissed, and Marshal the Marquis de Saldanha called to the 
head of affairs. Her Majesty, itis said, was induced to make the change by 
the disastrous state to which the country was reduced, being without money 
or credit, or resources, and the powers oi government almost annihilated. 
The people of Oporto, however, immediately rose in arms and possessed 
themselves of that place, calling together a revolutionary junta, at the head 
of which they placed the Count das Antas ; other cities in the north are said 
to have joined them, but in and about Lisbon, not only all was tranquil, but 
the people there seemed resolved to support the Queen. The bank had 
advanced money to the government. The citizens were taking up arms, 
and the army remained faithful ; in short,the Queen, it would appear had, 
determined to peril everything in support of her authority. The question of 
assisting her by a large body of Spanish troops was discussed at Madrid, 
and many regiments were ordered to concentrate on the Portuguese frontier. 
England, however, we think, will anticipate them. Several ships of the 
line and frigates were ordered to be got ready to proceed to Portugal as soon 
as the intelligence of these events was received there. 

Fresh troubles have broken out in Switzerland. They commenced in 
Geneva, where the people rose against the authorities, and after some pretty 
hard fighting succeeded in deposing them. New elections took place there, 
and in the Cantons, which terminated generally in favour of the party styl- 
ing itself liberal, and that will consequently have a majority in the federal 
diet. The questions at issue are, we believe, the expulsion of the Jesuits 
and the continued existence of free corps. 


THE GREAT BRITAIN AND CAPTAIN HOSKEN, 

We regret to hear that the Great Britain remains fixed and unmo vable 
on the spot where she was stranded on the Irish coast. The loss of such 
a noble specimen ot naval architecture, at a moment, too, wheu she ap- 

peared to be on the point of being crowned with success, has produced a 

good deal of sensation in the public mind. The newspapers, as in all 
such cases, are particularly active, some treating her commander with 
fairness and proper consideration, while others censure him in unmeasur- 
edterms, Of this latter class, the Times shows itself particularly hostile, 
and deals out its anathemas without mercy. Not satisfied with a general 
tone of censure, the ‘‘ leading journal” has thought proper to go into a 
course of nautical criticism, and to atlempt to swamp the Captain with 
technicalities ; but when “ land lubbers” dip into sea matters, they com- 
monly make fools of themselves, and so it has proved in the present in- 
stance, for Captain Hosken has replied to the Z'imes, and shown up its 
nautical ignorance in good style. 

As we think Captain Hosken has been harshly treated, and as his an- 
guish of mind is quite suflicient for him to contend with without the ad- 
junct of coarse censure—we hope to be excused for devoting a small space 
to hisdefence. Ignorance, incapacity, carelessness and intoxication, have 

been freely ascribed to him; yet he is a person proverbially temperate ; 

eminently skilful as a navigator, and devotedly attentive to all the duties 
of his ship. His position as commander of such a vessel, and the large 
amount of his own funds invested in her was sufficient, one would suppose, 
to shield him from the charge of carelessness and inattention. We should 
remember, too, that he was among the first to make a successful steam 
voyage across the Atlantic ocean. His numerous, rapid, and success- 
ful passages in the Great Western, in the outset of atlantic steaming, 
almost rank him as the father of thisgreat modern achievement. To say 
that he was ignorant of the North passage is preposterous, because he has 
frequently made it before, and did so, inthe same vessel, without difficulty 
the previous passage but one. We now subjoin the Captain’s statement 


of the affair to his owners. 
‘Great Britain Steam-ship, Oct. 1846. 

‘ Gentlemen—Capt. Claxton’s letter will have put you in possession o! 
the leading facts relating to the stranding of this ship, but I feel called on to 
give you an account of the sad disaster more in detail, both for your salis- 
taction and that of the proprietors, as well as in my own justification. [i 
is possible you may have expected this before, but from the 22nd ult. to 
ihe middle of last week, my whole time and energies were devoted, in the 
first instance, to the attempt to get the ship off, and then in trying to stop a 
heavy leak near the stern, both, I grieve to say, iteffectual. During that 
lime my occupation was as much iv the water as out of it i the few spare 
hours I had [ found absolutely necessary for rest, and Captain Claxton can 
tell you how much I required it when he was here; | was, therefore, tolal- 
ly unfitted to give you this statement until now. ‘ ‘ee 

‘ Our pilot left a little inside the Bell Buoy, about one o clock, and it was 
about ten minutes past one when we were fairly under weigh abreast it: 
all plain sail was set, with a fine breeze from the S.E., at times S 3.E.— 
I determined to go by the North Channel in consequence, a8 the wind was 
certain to be south-westerly in the Scuth Channel, after p.ssing Holyhead ; 
and I have frequently taken the Nurth Channel before, and think it the 
best under those circumstances; indeed, 1 would take it in preference 
were all equal. My reasons are, ,in thick weather (and I have — 
of the North Channel in a fog) you meet one vessel in that channe ; to 
twenty in the South; indeed, with the first of asouth-wester, one to fi ty. 
You cheat the tides, and have less against and more for you. You get clear 
of the land in much less time. You shorten the distance to New York a 
little, and you get a great advantage by being north, as the set oP ot 
lantic generally is to the southward, indeed almost invariably, an a rs ‘ 
of wind sometimes, as the wind hangs more to the northward than it ¢ no 
farther south; on the whole, it is my opinion that a day is — — 
passage by going through the North Channel, when the season for _— 
field-ice is over, and the icebergs drift to the southward. The log was = 
regularly, and gave a speed of 10 3-4 to 11 knots per hour, and I ascer a 
ed from the first officer, Mr. Hedger, by direct inquiry, that the line = 
giass were correct: eleven knots, with the ship deep, 16 88 scp pg = 
be fairly expected. At about half-past five, 1 caught a glimpse “ t os - 
of Man, bat what part of the island exactly, or how far off, I cou! ooo 
cidedly say, as it was then getting dark, and the weather becoming 





have answered, it is asserted, that not having recognized the existing govern: 








| [mmediately after, at about six o’clock, it came on to rain and blow barder, 
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and the weather very thick, and it threatened to be, as it proved, as vile a 
aight as could be experienced. I have no doubt this would be corrobora- 
ted by any One at sea that night. (The Sea Nymph would not start from 
Warren Point, a most unusual thiug ) About seven o’clock, [ remarked 
to the firet and second officers (both of whom were with me on the forecas- 
tle, looking out, where I had been, and continued there and at the compass, 
with the exception of from five to ten minutes, from half-past five to the 
time the ship struck,) that we must be well up with the Calf, and that I 
might safely allow her 10 1-2 kuots per hour since leaving the Bell Buoy; 
soon after, [ told the first officer to shorten sail at eight o’clock, take in top- 
vallantsails, two reefs in foretopsail, one in the main, and haul the foresail 
BPs as I should alter the course to N. by E. (which is higher than the North 
Channel course,) and go easy all night, feeling sure the ship was past the 
Island. ‘The course was altered at eight, and sail shoriened accordingly; at 
about a quarter past eight ] was standing by the wheel, watching the steer- 
age while reefing, when the officer looking out on the forecasile reported 
a light on the port, or larboard bow: I said, immediately, it must bea ves- 
se!'s light, the light was lost sight of in the thick weatuer for a short time, 
and again showed itself as a revolving light. Limmediately kept the ship 
off her former course N. W. by N., exclaiming, ‘ How is it possible she 


themselves, and they will increase, I hope ; 





has not run her distance! what can have held her back?’ taking the light 
for one of the Calf of Man Jights, and supposing the other hidden by the | 
thick weather, which is often the case, as many seamen well know. 

I have been cruising on that station in a man-of-war, some years since, | 
aud frequently have seen but one light. 1 then continued by the compass 
watchivg the bearing of the light, and trying with a glass to make out the | 
second light, but a glass on that night was useless from the continued rain; 
[ could not help tuiuking we must be past the island, and at the same time | 
there was a revolving light occasionally before my eyes to tell me we were 
not past it, and 1 did as i believe most sailors in my situation would have 
done, (not knowing there was any revolving light in the direction we had 
been running from Bell Buoy, as my chart new, and dated 1846, does not 
show any light on St. John’s Point), stood on until I got the right bearing 
for rounding the Hen and Chicken rocks, lying on the Calf of Man. 1 then | 
hauled the ship up to north gradually, and to N. 1-2 E. ultimately, when | | 
was surprised to find, ou inquiring the time that it was a quarter-past nine ; | 
{ ran down fer a moment to look at my chart, and back again to the helm, | 
when I heard a loud hail from the forecastle, and at the same moment | 
saw what appeared and proved shoal water alongside. I instantly sung out 
hard a port—stop her; this wasdone. I ordered a back turn, braced the 
yards by, and shifted the helm, all without effect. The sea began to break 
over us, and the engineer told me he could not move the engines; this 
made our case for the time hopeless, as it was near high water on a spring 
tide. I then ordered an anchor to be got clear; the skylights, hatchways, 
companions, &c , to be secured ; the boats to be looked to, te be ready in 
case of need. I went below to assure the pussengers that I believed there 
was no danger of loss of |ife, provided they did as | wished them, namely, 
remain quiet until daylight should show us where we were, and what was 
best to be done; [ also consulted my chart, but could not make out to my 
own satiafaction clearly where we were, but believed we were not far 
from Ardglass, near Gun Isabel, and that the light in sight was that of the 
South Rock ; and at daybreak, when the coast-guard people and others 
came off, I would not believe we were in Dundrum Bay, and that there 
was a light on St. John’s Point, for some time. The ship was forging ahead 
with the sea, and [ was afraid to Jet an aacbor go, lest it might go through 
her bottom, and do more harm than good—besides, the further the ship 
went the greater the chance there was of saving everybody. Towards 
daybreak it moderated, and 1 immediately lowered ene of our life-boats 
and commenced landing the passengers, the ladies first. The tide soon, 
ebbed ont to the ship, and the passengers got on shore in a variety of ways, 
—by ropes, by carts, on men’s shoulders, we. 5 and then their luggage, 
only one or two packages of which have, I believe, been lost. 

‘I need not go into the failure of all our attempts to get the ship afloat: 
this you know from Captain Claxton, and my letters. | must remark that 
itis clear there must have been a westerly set, which placed the ship 
more than a mile and a half an hour abead of what the log gave; this is 
clear from the distance run from Liverpool (Coburg Dock Gate) to where 
we are; about 120 miles in 9 1-2 hours gives 12 1-2 knots per hour; the 
log gave rather jess than 11 knots, and this set also prevented our seeing 
the Calf of Man Lights. as we passed more to the 8S. W. than we ought to 
have done by the course steered which | find to be the same [N. W. by N.] 
as steered by the regular trading steamers between Liverpool and the ports 
néar this. {I must also observe that I cannot altach any blame to the com- 
passes or steerage. 1 tried the compasses a day or two after we got here, 
and found them correct to a quarter of a point; in fact, | take the whole 
blame, if there be any, to myself, for it is | alone who had anything to do 
with the navigation of this ship, or any other I have ever commanded. 
Overwhelmed by the occurrence, mortified at the issue of our great effort 
itis still not without confidence that J] leave my case in your hands, first 
claiming permission to look back on the occurrences of the past fifteen 
years, and more particularly to the time | have been connected with your 
company. In the year 1831 I first commanded a ship, one of the Falmouth 
Post-office Packets, and in 1832 I commanded another Falmouth Packet 
In both those | kept my own reckoning, although | had officers there for 
that express purpose. From 1332 to 1837 | commanded merchant sailing 
vessels in a foreign trade, and a steamer in the coasting (rade; those vessels 
i navigated myself, of course. In 1837, I took command of your ship, the 
Great Western; and that good ship I navigated, entirely myself sixty-four 
times to and from New York, for which I obtained your high opinioa, and 
the offer of the command of the Great Britain, as well as a complimentary 
letter, and a valuable present from the underwriters at Lloyd’s, ‘ for nauti 
cal skill and seamanship.’ During that time the numerous presents and 
testimonials from passengers, I am sure, were given for the care with which 
I navigated your ship principally, and the whole credit formerly, or discre- 
dit now, is all my own; but [feel a firm conviction that you, geatlemen, 
will acquit me of blame in this important matter, and, if so, i trust will 
publicly declare your, | hope, unanimous opinion to that effect. That will 
materially lessen the severe blow J have received, more severe, in every 
way to me than to any other person.—I remain, gentlemen, your obedient 


Servant, 
‘JAMES HOSKEN’’ 
This report is assailed by the Timee ina long and spiteful article. Here 
is a portion of it. ; 

“Captain Hosken starts with excuses for taking the North Chan- 
nel, so carefully urged as almost to suggest the idea that they werea 
good ceal needed. However, we will not insist upon that point.— 
It is clear that ships have taken this channel before without running aground. 
and that therefore the Great Britain might have done so now. The log 
was hove regularly, and the captain was perfectly aware of a speed of about 
11 knots an hour, irrespective of any westerly set which he might think fit 
to allow for, At half-past 5 he sees the Isle of Man, which he must, of 
course, have been looking out for, and though he “ could not decidedly say 
what part of the island exactly, or how far off,” en considering his course, 
it seems difficnlt to imagine that he could not have given a pretty shrewd 
conjecture on each cf these points. Elere he is, however, at half-past 5, 
with the Isle of Man at his right hand, and a speed of eleven miles an hour 
on his vessel. The weather then gets very thick and “ dirty,” and be can 
see no more. At7 o'clock he remarked to his officer that they must be 
well ap with the Calf of Man, a conclusion not unreasonable, remember- 
ing where he had been at half-past five. At eight o’clock, but not 
before, he gives orders to alter the course to north by east, which is done 
accordingly. A quarter of an hour afterwards, as he is standing by the 
wheel, there is a light reported on the larboard bow, which soon shows 
itself to be a revolving light, and which he at once assumes is the Calf of 
Man light, an assumption »vhicb proved fatal to him, and which does appeac 
to us to be oue of the mos’ vatraordinary ever made by a seaman, At half- 
past 5 he bas the Isle of Man on his right—he runs straight away by his 





i and to them I aj peal from your 
self formed judgment. The idea of a landsman or a lubber (evidently one 
or the other is the editorial “ we”) pronouncing so decided an opinion 
in such a case is ridiculous; but you well know you have never given 
the Great Western Steam Ship Company, or any pefson connected with it, 
fair play. Why, you can best tell. Yourscribbler says, “ Captain Hosken 
starts with excuses for taking the North Channel.” Captain Hosken ‘starts’ 
with reasons for doing 60, and maintains them to be good and sufficicnt; 
and then follow sapient remarks and laboured lines, which I pass Over, only 
uoticing a few of them, leaving you St. Paul’s, Charing cross, Whitehall, 
and Farringdon street to wander in, and recommending your scribbler to 
=~ his walk to Leadenhall street, to improve his knowledge in naviga- 
on. 

“ At half past 5 o'clock he has the Isle of Man on his rigLt. He runs 
straight away, by his own reckoning, some 30 miles, and then jumps at a 
conclusion, at a quarter past 8, that he has this same island on his deft.” 
Any of your nautical readers will understand a ship's course being altered 
from N.W. by N. to N. by E. will bring alight from the starboard to the port 
or larboard buw, and this is really alljthe point in your article. Your win ing 
up, “ We have no wish to press hardly on a man who has suffered already 
such mortifications and losses from his own act,” is paltry, and, as it means 
nothing, is unworthy of notice, as I shall consider any more editorials on 
this subject. But if ‘‘ Nauticus,” or any of your correspondents, attack me 
with their names, | shall be quite prepared to answer them 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Great Britain Steamship, Oct. 28. JAMES HOSKEN. 

But what says Captain Hosken’s Directors—the owners of the ship—the 
geutlemen who suffer in pocket by the disaster? The reader may judge by 
the following resolution : 


** Resolution 4th.— With respect to the occurrences which preceded the 
stranding of the unfortunate ship, as explained now by Captain Hosken, and 
by the report of Captain Claxton to the secretary, the directors are of opin- 
ion that the ship was stranded in consequence of an error in judgment, into 
which it appears ber captain was betrayed, through the omission of a notice 
of St. John’s Light in the chart of this year, by which he was navigating, 
and of the want of knowledge on his part of suci a light being established, 
—it being to the directors obvious that, had the light been laid, Captain 
Hosken would have known that the judgment which led him at eight o’clock 
to put his ship in the proper course for the North Channel, ought to have 
been persevered in. ‘The directors cannot dismiss the subject at its present 
stage Without considering whether any and what amount of benefit to navi- 
gation is to be derived from the melancholy circumstances which they have 
so deeply to deplore, and they inform the proprietors that they mean to 
appeal to all insurance companies, all merchants, shipowners, and masters 
of ships, to aid them in urging upon the Legislature an enactment, with 
heavy penalties, ugainst all Admiralty agents who shall, after the passing of 
the same, sell charia without an annual certificate that they have been ex. 
amined by a person or persons in authority, either from the Hydrographer’s 
Office, or the Trinity House.” 


We will only add to this the opinion of the Naval and Military Gazette, 
a work of high respectability and authority, conducted by professional men, 
naval and military, of acknowledged ability. 


Captain Hosken’s defence is now before the public, and the mass, no 
doabt, judging as it usually does in such cases, without knowing much 
about the matter—or else influenced by the opinions of the great oracle of 
the day, whose rayolving rays, though, do noi always necessarily shadow 
forth the truth,—will at once join chorus in the fiat of condemnation that 
has been issued against him. This wholesale sort of condemnation, though, 
ot a gallant Naval officer will not pass in the nautical world: and theretore 
we shall examine into the matter a little for ourselves. 

The circumstances of the case are peculiar and perplexing in the extreme. 
Tke Times assumes direcily the reverse. It accuses Captain Hosken of too 
readily jumping at fatal conclusions; and then immediately jumps to the 
conclusion itseli—that because a ship in the Irish channel, during high 


have gone thirty miles over the ground. Having jumped at this wise con- 
clusion, the nautical Solon and pseudo-philanthropist (whose sensibility 
sickens at the mere mention of the lash in connexion with co:poral punish- 
ment, and who is yet so ready to inflict the scorpivn lash of his satire upon 


their minds their ideas of leading headland lights with the prominent gas 
lights of Cheapside, His satellite, too [we mean a Correspondent, under 
the signature ot ‘ Nauticus,’—whose orbit, by the bye, appears more to gov- 
ern than to be governed on the present occasion], thinks that to catch a 
glimpse of the land in thick, hazy weather in the Irish Channel must be 
pretty much about the same sort of thing as catching a glimpse of a pretty 
face in the aforesaid locality of Cheapside may be; and must necessarily 
imply being close up alongside with it. B.t enough for the present of these 
Cheapside navigators;—let us proceed to examine what Captain Hoskep 
has got to say for himself. 

The gallant officer tells us that at eight o'clock, feeling confident from his 
dead reckoning he must have passed the Calf of Man, although he had not 
been able to make out the lights (and it was no fault of hia that he could noi, 
for it appears that the keenest look out had been kept for them), be told the 
second Officer to alter course, and haul up gradually to N. by E. (going en- 
sy.) Now we maintain that no nautical man living can find cause to blame 
Captain Hosken up to this point. Without having seen the Calf of Man 
lights, he had shaped his course by dead reckoning round them, and was 
beginning to steer his right and proper course accordingly, when suddenly 
this St. John’s light (not marked down in his chart) is reported on the port 
bow to perplex him, and at once flaberdashes all bis previous calculations 
as to dead reckoning. The 7'imes seems to think he should have treated this 
great revolving light as some new gas ligbt just laid down; and that he 
should have paid no more attention to his chart, openly sanctioned by the 
Admiralty, and tacitly so at Lloyd’s, than to some old placard stuck up 
against a dead wall. 

We have heard Captain Hosxen blamed fur not taking this light for the 
South Rock light, or, as it is sometimes called, New Light. f he for- 
tunately had done so, all would have been righ!; although in reality he 
would have been as much in error as he was in mistaking it, as he 
did, for the Calf of Man light; and he cannot be blamed for not 
haying been right through error. ‘This will be evident enough to 
nautical men from the bearings of South Rock from the Calt of Man, 
and from the pur course steered by the Great Britain in order to clear 
it. Now, here was the perplexity of Captain Hosken. If he took the 
light he saw for the Calf of Man light (supposing, of course, the lesser one 
to be obscured), he must have calculated upon being very much out of his 
reckoning, which he did; if he took it tor the South Rock light, he must have 
supposed himselt to be still more out of his reckoning; in fact he could not 
well take the light he saw for the South Rock light without supposing, from 
the course he had steered, that he had sailed clean through the Isle of Man, 
an hypothesis he does not appear to have arrived at. Soundings in this 
part of the Channel, we believe, would not have been of much use to him 
in ascertaining the immediate and direct locale of his position, What was 
he to do then? The weather was thick, hazy, and tempestuous. Was he 
to run all hazards and treat the light he saw asthe South Rock light, and 
thereby risk running his ship dead ashore on the Isleot Mant Was he to 
treat it as the Flying Dutchman? No seaman would like to be caught heav- 
ing to in the Irish Channe! before the Flying Dutchman. He mightcertain- 
ly have hove to until he could ascertain his position with a little more cer- 
tainty; and this is probably, as it now turns out, what he ought to have 
done. 

It is evident, however, that if it bmd not been for this omission in his 
chart of this great leading headland light (as powertul a oteas the South 
Rock light, and almost as powerful @ one as the maia Calf of Man light,) 








own reckoning some 30 miles, and then jumps ata conclusion, at a quarter 


past 8, that he has this same island on his left! In what conceivable direc- 
tion did he imagine he could have been running for the last three hours to 
bring the Calf of Man on his larboard bow? Had he made the circnit 
of the island, or had he gone about for the Bell Buoy again? He saw a 
light which could not be a vessel's light, and which his charts took no no- 
tice of at the point where, by his reckoning, he should have been. No 
doubt this was puzzling, and required perhaps a minute's consideration.— 
Hither there was a light on some point unknown to himself and not noted 
in his chart, or he had been running for the last three hours a course so as- 
toundingly strange that the land then on his right was now on bis left, and 
he bad been doing little more than spinning round on his heel from 5 o’elcek 
toS! Between these two probabilities he had to judge, and the * error” 
of this “judgment” is the measure of his culpability. 

A spirited letter in reply was promptly despatched by the captain, of which 
the following is a eopy. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON TIMES. 

Sir,—Your laboured article on my statement to the directors of ths Great 
Western Steam Ship Company has just this moment reached me. [ donot, 
cannot believe, with all the power for mischief you unfortunately possess, 
aod exercise with evident gratification, that it can do me any injury. We 
truly are a paper ridden people; but there are still many who judge for 


| by it. 


the disaster to the Great Britain would never have occurred. The Admi- 
| ralty are quite as much to blame, therefore, for sanctioning the issue of a 
| large chart of this description, containing so gross an error of omission, as 
| Captain Hosken can possibly be for bavin allowed himself to be deceived 
(And here let us rematk that Lloyd’s would do well to sharpen their 
eyes a little themselves about the issue of charts.) : ' 

We know nothing of Captain Hosken personally. We consider the state- 
ments of the Z'imes to be partial aod one-sided, and when such are direct- 
ed against the character of an officer whom report bespeaks a thorough sea- 
man, a perfect gentleman, and av honest man, we shall always expose it. 
The Zimes can readily enough find excuses for incorrigible offenders against 
Military law and discipline, and for refractory clergymen, who perversely 
err under the beacon light of their bishops: but i can find no excuse for 
the luckless mariner who has uawittingly been misled by the beacon light 
that should have guided him. . 

We may hereafter offer sume further remarks about these double ligths 
on the Calf of Man, which, in our opinion, are mest injudiciously chosen. 





The War in Mexico.—It appears that in the mails which were captured 
by the Mexicans, between Camargo and Monterey, were found the confi- 
dential despatches from the Government at Washington, to Gen. Taylor— 
conseyuently Santa Auna is in possession of the plans and designs of his 
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Opponents. Wiether owing to this circumstance we know not, but 
3000 additional volunteers have been suddenly called for, and they will be 
immediately embodied. 

The second attempt to capture Alvarado, by Commodore Conner, has 
miscarried ; and the Commodore, in consequence, has been severely handled 
by the newspapers. Perhaps a Court of Inquiry may be holden to investi- 
gate the causes of the failure. The Commodore in his official account of 
the affair states, that the water on the bar did not allow him to take in 
his most powerful ship, the Mississippi; that one of his small vessels 
grounded on crossing the bar, and that he was obliged to proceed with an 
inadequate force, when suddenly and unexpectedly finding himself exposed 
to the fire of a twelve gun battery, he retired. A fresh expedition was then 
assembled under the command of Com. Perry, which sailed to make an 
attack upon Tampico, the result of which we have not heard. 

Genl. Wool with his force of about 2000 men has reached the; Presidio on 
the RioGrande. He will direct his march to Monclova, anless ordered to 
Join Genera Taylor at Monterey. Genl. Kearney has marched with a 
large part of his force to California. 

From Mazatlan, on the Pacific, we learn that a Mexican brig of war has 


been captured by the Constitution. The following account of the affair is 
from the Union. 











From the following article translated from the Diario, it would see 
the good people of Mazatlan were under the impression that Pe ope 
would enjoy the privilege of being considered neutral during the war: 

Private Correspondeuce—‘ Mazatlan , Sept. 11, 1846. I write to youin 
great haste. Affaire are going bad with the Americans. On the 7th, a core 
vette of war made her appearance before the port, and even entered it.— 
As it was believed that, in conformity with the conduct observed heretofore 
the said vessel wou!d consider the port of Mazatlan as neutral, no measure 
was adopted to resist her. It could not be expected that she would commit 
acts of hostility, considering that the commander of this corvette, the Con- 
stitution, had assured Mr. Hamilton, the commander of the English brig of 
war, that his conduct would be as pacific as before; that is to say, he would 
land merely for the purpose of procuring provisions and water. Neverthe- 
less, the day betore yesterday, four barges carried off, by towing, the na- 
tional brig Malek Adhel, before there was time to send a force to Oppose 
this act so little honourable to the Americans. 

‘From that momeat we have been here constantly under arms, for the 
purpose of preventing a disembarkation. 

‘ The commandant general uf the department of Sinaloa, hns just issued 
an order that all American residents in this place should retire twentv 
leagues into the interior, or else embark within four days. It is also order- 
ed that all the cattle shall be driven into the interior, and all the inhabitants 
have been called to arms. This morning more than 600 volunteers presen- 
ted themselves in the great square.’ 

From Gen. Almontes’ circular, which we have inserted, it is certain the 


the Mexicans are arming themselves at all points to defend their national 
existence. 


GENERAL FLORES AND HIS EXPEDITION TO ECUADOR. 

Genl. Flores, one of the South American leaders, and a follower of Bol- 
ivar through the war of independence, was last year, like many others of 
his class, obliged to leave his country to appease the party animosity that 
had been got up against him by ambitious rivals. He was afthe head of 
the Republic of Ecuador at the time he was obliged to lay down his authority 
and expatriate himself. Bolivar was forced to adopt the same course, and 
more recently Santa Anna. These oxpatriated individuals have generally 
been able to return to theircountry, when the wheel of fortune came round 





spring tides, has run thirty miles by dead reckoning, she must necessarily 
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again in theirfavour. flores, however, does not seem willing to wait for 
the returning favour of his vacillating countrymen; he has accordingly en- 
gaged himself in organizing an expedition to take with him to repossess 


| himself of his former power. This expedition has been for some time se. 


those already bowed down under the heavy burden of their afflictivos: im- | cretly preparing in England, and recruiting troops for it, is in full activity in 
mediately proceeds to enligaten the public by endeavouring to associate in | Ireland. 


The money for supporting this expedition is supposed to be sup- 

plied by Spain ; at all events Flores is in Spain—is raising troops there, and 
in constant communication with the cabinet at Madrid. What the ultimate 
views of Flores may be is uncertain; many hesitate not to say that he 
intends to bring the revolted provinces again under the crownof Spain. As 
a matter ofcourse, public report conects Louis Philippe and the French 
Government with this intrigue. The Government of Great Britain is clear- 
ly no party to euch a project; nor indeed are the British merchants. The 
Chairman of the South American Association, Mr. Powles, has addressed 
tho followin g letter to Lord Palmerston. 


AustiN-FRiars, Oct, 21. 

‘My Lord:—The committee of the South American and Mexican As- 
sociation, take the liberty to address your lordship in consequence of the 
proceedings now actively going forward for the purpose of sending a mili- 
tary expedition from Spain against the republic Ecuador. 

‘This armament is got up tor the avowed purpose of restoring the poli- 
tical administration of the country into the hands of an eminent individual 
who, for several years, exercised the office of President of that republic, 
but who has for some time past ceased to do so. 

‘The committee do not presume to offer any remark on the merits or 
position of the respective political parties in the republic in question, 
with which, as British subjects, they have nothing to do; but this pro- 
ceeding presents, for the first time since the republics of Spanish America 
have established their independence, the spectacle of a foreign force being 
brought into the country in aid and support of one of the political parties 
struggling therein. And in this point of view it engages the serious at- 
tention of parties carrying on commercial pursuits io that quarter of the 
world, 

«It is obvious that, if one political section in any of these states can suc- 
ceed in attracting foreign interference to its aid, another may do the same, 
and that a course of civil warfare and anarchy may be opened, destructive 
of the prosperity of all commercial pursuits. 

‘The committee do not venture to suggest that her Majesty’s govern- 
ment has any power to control proceedings which may be taking place in 
a foreign state. But it appears that means are being used within the 
British empire for taking part in this military expedition,gthe effect of 
which is much to be apprehended will be to convey to the people of 
Spanish America the impression that the British Government both encoura- 
ges andsanctions this hostile movement. Itis notorious that funds have been 
placed in this country from Spain for the purpose of purchasing military 
equipments and shipping, and that the enlisting of men under the pre- 
tence of emigration is going on in Ireland also for the purpose of this ex- 
pedition. The manner in which this latter proceeding is going forward 
in Ireland, namely, the holding out to parties engaged the promise of Jand 
on their arrival, aod yet at the same time forbidding them to take their 
families for the present, has so far attracted the notice of the magistrates 
of Limerick as to cause them to issue a public warning against the offers 
which have been thus made. 

‘ The committee humbly suggest that, in order to remove all doubt as to 
the conduct of the British nation in this matter, it would be expedient for 
her Majesty’s government, either by proclamation, or in such other way 
as it may think fit, to call public attention to the provisions of the Foreign 
Enlistment Bill, and to give instructions for the rigid enforcement of its 
provisions. ‘ 

‘| have the honour to be, my Lord, your most faithful servant, 
‘J. D. POWLES, 
‘ Chairman of the South American and Mexican Association. 
‘The Right Hon. Viscount Panmersrox, M. P., one of her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretaries of State.’ 
THE EXPEDITION AND ITS LEADERS. 


To the Editor of the London Herald. ; ; 

Sir :—Your having honoured me by inserting my letter of the 2st inst., 
induges me to address you again, that by making public the particulars of 
the expedition as it proceeds in its equipment, no plea of ignorance on the 
part of her Majesty’s government cau be received as an excuse for the dee 
parture of the squadron from this country. er , 

The head of the expedition (if I except Maria Christina) is General 
Flores, who remains in Spain with the soldiers, who are lent or given by 
the Spanish goverument from the Spanish army. Next in rank, and the 
man we English have the mozt to do with, is a Colonel or General Wright, 
who holds his levees at No. 68 Haymarket, from whence commissions ar¢ 
distributed. He has very efficient helps in some of the members of a re 
cently-established club-house, some of whom are now in Ireland and elee~ 
where raising men for the expedition. 
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The naval department has for its head a Captain Charetie, Honourable 
East India Company’s service. The energy of his character canbot be 
disputed. He is styled the Commodore, and from his head -quarters in the 
neighbourhood of Moorgate street may be seen issuing, early and late, 
candidates for crutches. Poor fellows! they are ignorant of South Ameri- 
can justice! The Commodore has for his second in command an enterpri- 
sing offspring of the Emerald Isle. 

The ships are fitting in the neighbourhood of Blackwall, but ‘so secretly 
that I have had much difticulty in finding them out. One is the Monarch 
Steamer, lying in the East India Dock basin, undergoing, in the hands ot 
the carpenter and riggers, a transformation to render her a fit and efficient 
vesse| of war; the other is the Neptune—she is in the dry dock of Mr. 
Green. 

From inquiries I made, f learned that it will be some weeks before these 
vessels are ready, uuless their equipment progressed at a more apid rate 
than at present. Your very obedient servant, 2 : 

Lonpon, Oct. 24, 1346. A LOOKER-ON. 


New Brtnswick.—We deeply regret to learn the death of Captain Pipon, 
ofthe Royal Engineers, who was lately sent by the Imperial Govern- 
ment. to conduct the survey of the proposed railway. The St. John’s Courier 
gives the following particulars. , 

‘ Dalhousie, 25th Oct., 1846. 

‘A most melancholy circumstance occurred bear yesterday. Captain 
Pipon of the Engineers, and I believe principal of the Surveying part tr 
the Railway, was upset in a canoe with two of his men on the Restigouche a 
short way above Campbelltown. Al! three go! safe to shore, when Captain 
P. missed his carpet bag which contained his surveys—be made an effort 
to secure it, and in the attempt was drowned—his body lay in the water 
for some time. A Coroner's Inquest was held this afiernoon, but I bave not 
heard the result. 


THE ALBION PLATES FOR 1847. 

We are preparing, for the ensuing year, two new Plates—The QU EEN, 
and DR. FRANKLIN—both executed by Sadd in the highest perfection 
of the art. Subscribers will be entitled to a choice, and may take ewher 
for 1847. 


Description of the Plate of Her Majesty. 


This plate is an exact copy of the great picture by Chalon and Cou- 


sins. It is 33 inches by 221-2. Her Majesty is represented at full length in | 


her robes of state, wearing a splendid diadem, and dec rated with the 
orders of the Garter andthe Bath. She is in the upright position, in the 
most graceful attitude, and with a countenance beaming with intelli- 
gence. The flesh is exquisitely finished, and the flow of drapery falling 


over the steps on which she is standing has a superb effect, and gives a 


richness, majesty, and dignity to the whole picture. It is the largest en- 
graving ever executed of Queen Victoria, and the likeness is undoubted— 
her Majesty having given the artist several sittings; and on the comple- 
tion of the work expressed herself entirely satisfied with it. The Lon- 
don copy was sold at three guineas, and the proof impressions at double 
that amount. Jt is much superior to any plate that we have yet presented 
to our readers. 

We have taken a few proof impressions on India paper with extra care 
which are for sale at five dollars each. 

The plate will be delivered with as much speed as the nature of the case 
will admit of in the course of the ensuing year ; but persons desirous of 
receiving acopy immediately, whether new or »id subscribers, may ob- 
tain it by paying, or remitting one year’s subscription in advance to the 
Albion, six dollars, which will be duly credited to them. 

A copy ofthe plate may be seen in the window of Messrs. Williams aud 
Stevens. Also at Mr. Marshall’s, and at Mr. Weston’s, Broadway. 

The portrait of Dr. Franklin not being quite finished, we defer a de- 
cription of it for a short time. 


7 NEW WORKS. 

“ Experimental Researches on the Foodof Animais.” with remarks on the 
Food of Man. By Robert Dundas Thomson. This work is based on a 
series of experiments made by order of the British Government to deter. 
mine the relative influence of barley and malt in feeding cattle. From the 
resulis of the experiments, it was deduced that malt was inferior to barley as 
an article of diet for cattle, as it gives less milk and butter, and diminishes 
the live weight instead of increasing it, whick barley does under the same 
circumstances. The reasuns for thie result are, that owing to the chemical 
change produced by malting the quantity of nitrogen is less than that in bar 
ley, and in consequence must be inferior in point of nutriment. ‘The sola 
ble salts, too, being considerably diminished, a larger quantity of the grain 
would be required to produce the salts of a given amount of milk. With 
respect to nutritive bodies, their power of sustaining the arimal system de 
pends upon the amount of nitrogen and carbon which they contain—the one 
With re. 
gard to the good of man, Dr. Thomson recommends that the diet of sedentary 


supplying nutriment, and the other heat in the animal economy. 


persous should be principally composed of those articles in which the calori 
fient or heal- producing proper'y bears the largest proportion to the natritive 
property, such as arrow root and vegetables, the opposite of which would 
be necessary in the case of persons of active habits, as also in the case of 
children, whase food should consist chiefly of milk, in which the proportion 
of the natritive to the calorifient matter is as 1 to 2, showing the injury of 
substituting articles of the arrow: root class in which the proportion of nu- 
tritive to calorifient matter is as 1 to 26. This practice the Doctor consider, 
equivalent to removing blood from the system. These ‘‘ Experimental Re. 
searches’’ constitate a valuable addition to the many works on similar sub- 
ects already issued by the publishers. D. Appleton & Co , 200 Broadway 
By Leigh Hunt. No. 87, Wiley and 
Putnam's Library of Choice Reading. Thig volume forms an appropriate, 
cotinuation of the author’s last work, entitled ‘‘ Imagination and Fancy; 
like that it is a well chosen selection of gems from the ‘ Old Poets,” en 
riched with running commentaries and annotations in the author’s happies 
vein. ‘There are few writers at the present day that could bring to ‘heir 
task such a keen appreciation of the beauties of our early poets as Hunt. 


* Poetry of *°Wit and Humor.” 


He revels in their quaint conceits, and evjoys their vigor and beauty with 
the zest ofa true worshipper of Genius. The present selection is peculiarly 
excellent, and the author's part of the matter is not the least interesting por 
tion of the work. 

We are requested to copy the following annvuncement from the Herald. 

IraviaN Opera.—The efforts made by Signor C. Pogliani to bring to 
this city a new Italian troupe for the coming season, will be appreciated by 
our citiz:ns. We learn that Signor Sanquirico will leave Liverpool on the 
19th inst., with the troupe, that he has selected in Italy, amongst whom are 
the following artists:—Signora Clotilde Barili, primo soprano assoluto; 
Siguor Sesto Benedetti, primo tenore assoluto; Signor Salvatore Patti, a 


tro primo tenore; Signor Giun. Fo. Beneventano, primo basso assoluto; | 


Signor Ant. Sanquirico, primo buffo; Signor Ant. Barili, maestro. The 
primo Soprano assoluto is a young lady, twenty-one years of age, an ac- 
complished singer, and beautitul. 
principal theatres in Italy. The primo lenore assoluto has appeared not 
only in the firat theatres in Italy, but lately in the St Peters 

with Rubini and Salvi, and was received with great commendaiion. The 
first basso is from La Scala theatre, of Milan, and his reputation is that of 
being one cf the best bassos in Italy. Signor Sanquirico is well known 
among us. Signora Pico, we understand, will join the company, which, of 
such material, must succeed. 


THE DRAM 

Park Tagatge.—Te Revivac or Kina Joun.—This magnificent “ bis- 
torical illustration” was produced on Monday evening, in a style that far 
transcended even our high wrought anticipations. It is but rendering 
simple justice to the taste and enterprise of Mr. Kean, and to the efficient 
co-operation of the management aud artists of the Park theatre to say 
that fur scenic etfects, gorgeous decorations, strict adherence to historica 
fidelity, exquisite groupings, strikingly picturesque and perfectly executed 











She has sung with great success in the | 


urg theatre, | 


evolutions, and imposing characteristic processions, it is the most fuished 
and magnificent stage representation ever witnessed in this country ; and 
we may add, on the testimony of high authority, that in one or two scenes, 
it has never been excelled in any theatre in Europe. Mr. Kean has 
nobly redeemed his pledge, and the pablic of New York are in- 
debied to him for a dramatic treat that realizes the conceptions of the pvet, 
and embodies the records of history in palpable living forms. 

We despair of being able to render to our readers any adequate de. 
scription of this surpassing work of art. It must be witnessed tu be 
thoroughly appreciated. We shall, however, attempt a detail of the effects 
achieved, confining ourselves this week to the embellishments and illustra- 
tions introduced by Mr. Kean. 

The tirst scene represents ‘‘ A Room of State in John’s Palace’’ with the 
king on his throne surrounded by his court; the painter has represented a 
vast Gothic Hall hung with tapestry. The carved timbers of the roof, 
stretching out in the perspective with the lights and shades skilfully 
arranged, the double range of windows of painted glass, the canopied chair 
of state, and the tesselated pavement are all exacuted with surpassing skill. | 
The grouping of the persons introduced in this scene is strikingly effective. | 
There is a repose and dignity in the disposition of the groups, admirably | 
characteristic of a court. The calm majesty of John (set off by his gorgeous 
costume, which is an exact model of his effigy in Worcester Cathedral, and 
corresponds also with the dress found on the body of John when the corpse | 
was exhumed in 1797,) the regal dignity and magnificent dress of Queen | 
Elinox, the imposing costumes of the Archbishops and Bishops, the 
costly and magnificent robes of the Barons and Knights, the rich dresses of | 
the attendant ladies so characteristic and picturesque, the quaint habili- 
ments of tke Heralds and subordinate attendants, each an isolated picture, | 
and the glittering banners, form altogether a scene of life-like reality. We 
feel a perfect confidence in asserting, that this scene has never been sur- 
passed on any stage. The subsequent introduction of the envoy, Chatillon, 
with his attendant Herald and six French Barons, all in magnificent and 
strictly accurate costames, complete the gorgeo is display ; the less magni - 
ficent dresses of the Faulconbridge family are equally worthy of notice , 
as being exact transcripts of the times. ‘The whole details of the scene 
are exquisitely arranged. All the subordinate characters and auxiliaries act 
out their respective parts with a reality of effect worthy of all praise. They 
appear interested in the action of the scene—form into conversational 
groups, and, in fact, act and move like men and women in real life. Mr. 
Kean by incessant labour and artistical skill, has contrived to convert 
his auxiliaries from the mere automatons, so commonly exhibited on the 
stage, into Jeal actors, all becoming efiective accessories in the business of 
the scene. 

The Second Act introduces us before ‘ The walls of Angiers,” with a 
panoramic view of the French camp and adjacent country. This is a} 
splendid effort ot pictorial art, occupying the entire depth, and a greatly 
increased breadth of stage The lofty ramparts, bastions and towers, 
stretching out into the perspective, and the surrounding country are depic- 
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ted with great beauty and artistic skill. Rude engines of war, block houses 
for covering the huge battering-rams, and machinery for hurling pon- | 
derous stones, are introduced as pictorial illustrations of the period. 

In this scene we are presented with a picture of the martial splendour | 
of the 13th century. The French King enters, accompanied by the Dauphin, | 
Prince Arthur and the Lady Constance, with a host of warriors clad in | 
mail and richly varied surceats, bearing shields with appropriate devices, 
and armed with the weapons then in use. The gorgeous standards of | 
France with the gold oriflamme, and the rich banners of Bretagne and 
Austria, complete the glittering pageant. 

The equally sumptuous array of the English King and his gorgeously- 
accoutred nobles, warriors, and attendants, all clothed in the panoply of 
war. The richly flowing robes of the Queen, the Lady Blanche, and their 
female attendants, the royal standards of England, Normandy and Aquitaine, 
all produce a combination of effect truly magnificent. There cannot be 
less than two hundred persons engaged in this scene. The groupings. at 
times, would form fitting subjects for an historical painter, so beautiful 
and artistic aretheir arrangement. Wecannotconvey the effect produced 
by the admirable precision exhibited in the complicated evolutions, the 
marchings and countermarchings of the auxiliries, A reality is thrown 
around the whole of the action, too, by the interest shown by all engaged 
in the varied incidents of the scene. We have never witnessed so per- 
fect a display of stage effect. 

The Third Act opens witha view of the interior of the French King’s 
tent,” and the town of Angiers seen in perspective through the opening.— 
Itisarichly painted scene Here the combined powers of France ani 
England meet in amity after the nuptials of the Dauphin and the Lady 
Blanche The introductioa of the Pope’s Legate, Cardinal Pandulph, and 
his attendant affurd an opportunity to increase and vary the pageantry of 
ihe preceding scenes by the display of the pomp of the Romish Church, 
The long procession formed by the Bishops, Abbots, Monks, Knights and 
Templars, and the richly wrought standards of the church, crosses ,&c. move | 
along in solemn grandeur, is highly impressive. The acting is also beau- 
tifully in keeping here. The horror exhibited by the assembled multi 
tede while the sentence of excommunication is denounced by the Legate 





is strikingly carried owt, and the scene terminates with exciting bursts of 
enthusiasm from the opposing parties eager for the impending fight. 

The eucceeding scenes in the act are kept up with an equal tone of ef- 
fect, and with the same attention to the details. 


The Fourth Act gives a picture of John, enthroned at Northampton, with | 


shorn dignity, and diminished tollowers, affording by its contrast a relief to 
the previous scenes of the play. The closing scene of this act depicts 
the melancholy death of Arthur 


tlements is managed with thrilling effect. 

The Fifth Act commences with a view of the{ Temple Church, North- ! 
ampton. ‘The tableau, on the rising of the curtain, represents Johnin the 
act of resigning his crown to the Legate of the Pope. The display in this 
scene might have been heightened perhaps by transferring it from the cone | 
sistory to the body of the church, affording as it would an opportunity for | 
the introduction of the gorgeous rites of the Romish faith, and a greater | 
display of attendant nobles, knights &. The scene is, however, extreme- | 
ly impressive. ; : . 

“A plain near St. Edmunds Bury” with the French invading force, forms 
the subject of the next scene. Another display of martial pomp graphi- 
cally carried out in all its details. 

The next is a field of battle; King John enters with a fow attendants | 
‘‘ heart sick,” and worn by the fever that at length terminates his existence. 
A novel feature is introduced in this scene. The King is borne off in a lit- 
ter faithfully copied from an authority still extant. 

The fifth scene in this act isa bighly executed specimen of art. An 
open place in the neighbourhood of Swinsteed Abbey with the Abbey 
gates. Pari 

The closing scene is, perhaps, the most perfect specimen of scenic paint- | 
ing ever exhibited in thiscountry. It represents the orchard of Swinstead | 
Abbey by moonlight. The Abbey, lit up as for High Mass, occupies the | 
back ground. Here the dying King is brought on; Monks, Knights 
Jishops and Priests, are clustered aroand his couch; the organ swells 
in solemn strains from the Abbey church, avd the whole of the actors | 
appear overwhelmed with emotion at the sufferings of their king. The | 
closing tableau is solemn and impressive. 

We have not left ourse!ves space to notice the acting in this great revi- 
val. Weshall fulfilthis part of our duty next we:k; suflicient to say, 
that it is throughout worthy of the piece. Mrs. Kean has added another 
laurel to her well established reputation, by her exquisitely beautiful per- 
sonation of Constance, and Mr, Kean bas never appeared to greater 
advantage than in King John—we should class it as decidedly the best | 
character we have seen him appear in. Mr Vandenhotf’s Bastard is also | 
highly respectable, considering that the part may be said to have been lost 
to the Stage since Charles Kemble relinquished it. 

That every frequenter of the Theatre will witness this magnificent revi- 
val, we feel assured. Such an exbibition may never again be presented 
to a New York audience. Itis in truth ThePoetry of History, throwing a 
halo around the Drama, elevating it to its trve rauk in the arts, and making 
it the medium buth of delight and instruction. We understand the Play will 
be repeated every night during the ensuing week. 

PaLMo’s.—Mile. Blangy bas been playing a successful engagement during 
the week. Mr Hackett may congratulate himself upon the entire success 
of his experiment. 

ta We understand that Mitchell has a Burlesque on King John nearly 
ready for representation. This was to be expected,—Mitchell never misses 





‘good point” eith er as actor ur, Manager. 





The walls of Northampton Castle is a | 
scene beautifally painted. The fall of the young prince from the lofty hat. | 


| new contract. 


GLEAM Berw EEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 


November 2} 
— — eo 
‘i PARK THEATRE, 

mie corene-ossere esl OD Pibiscccdcccccccccctl SO Gallery .....0......000-$0 

Oors open at 7 o'clock, and the performances will commence at 7 o'clock. 
The T » . . Sia | . . 
a farce ee of King John will be repeated every evening this week, with a favoure 
pe shenesssegl es tse ei)! ie nov 2l, 
‘) PHTHALMIC DISPENSARY.—Se ; ber of cases successfully 
> Dis S: -—September Report of l : : 
Ovrented and discharged as entirely cured, at Dr WHEELERS Uphthalale Beeey 
ys No. 29 Greenwich street, (near the Battery,) New York. : _ 
Diseases cured and Operations successfully performed, from 
side 1st of October :— 
nfammatory sore eyes from colds......2 i i 
pene from hereditary causes,. é Set Ae Heeaseudiceice ape $ 
Bevede, aios. néesis Abscess of the DORR ssa0és60sc6 lace ccee 2 
1 ery Alek at anise : Injuries to the eyes from accident....... 9 
Sepehertanees bt pens 877 MBPMONG, 6. 0006000060090 cone @ 
. tous ‘0 Syphilitic eruption of the eyelids.. ° 
Gonorrheeal sees eee OF Films and epochs... nope 


€# Pamphlets in relation to Dr. WI r 
, . Wheeler’s treatmen >» « 
may be had gratis at hisoffice. Pa Senet SO beck say a 


ME: JOHN W. 8. HOWS, Protessor of Elocution in Columbia College, will take a 


limited number of private pupils i i 
U upils d , 
iow. ae cee pupils during the winter. For terms, &c. ee a 


YOUNG LADY 
Children 
this paper, 


the Ist of September, to the 


7 
« vetesceuel 








, of this city, wishes a@ situation as Resident Governess F - 
: city, 1 ‘ side ss to Youn, 

Apply to the Cashier of the City Bank, Wali street, or to the Editor o 
oct 24—40 


a 


wt UDDEN CHANGES OF THE WEATHER.—We scarcely meet a person whois 
not Moreor less troubled with a cough orcold. Old and young, the Prudent and the 





Many think ita temporary cold 


» Which will pas in a day ’ is i 
ways the case, as it will, in all pass off in a day ortwo. This is not al- 


’ »robability, terminate in consumption if not g 
: Our advice is, use Hance’s Compounp Syrup or Honuuaune. whisk ik 
cure you in two or three days, Price 50 cents per bottle, or six botues for $2 50 

For sale wholesale and _retailby A. B.& D. Sands corner ot Fulton and William 
streets; also, for sale by D. Sands & Co., 77 East Broadway; H. Jounson, 273 Broadwa 
corner of Chambers street; J. & I. Coddington, corner of Hudson and Spring streeter 
E. M. Guion, corner ot Bowery and Grand street. oct 24— ‘ 


Sm. 
OOTH-ACHE CURED IN ONE MINUTE-—By the use of the C wane 


; love Anodyne.— 
This is an excellent article, and will ¢ ea hag 


ure the most violent tooth-ache, or pain in the 


The Clove Anodyne is not unpleasant to the taste or injurious to the teeth, and will 


| permanently cure any tooth to whica it may be applied. 


Prepared and sola by HENRY JOHNSON, Chemist, 273 Broadway, corner of Cham- 
c Sands & Co.) Sold also by all respectatle 

Price 25 cents. "sept 19-Sm. 
MPPHE EYE.W—DR. WHEELER, Ocuiist, No. 29 Greenwich street, New 
the Battery, devotes his exclusive atiention 10 diseases of the ‘ 
Surgery, and assures the public that there are not amongst the 
which the human eye is subject, any disorders of that organ which cannot be essential) 
relieve orcured by him. ‘The va und ed te ch ce ro 4 
: ‘ y hi St numbet of undoubted testimonials which can be seen 
at his office, will satisfy the public that his practice is not exceeded either in exient or 
success by that of any other Oculist in the United States. ‘ 
i+ Otiice hours trom 8 A.M. to 1 o'clock, P.M., atter which he visits out door patients 
*,* Artificial Eyes for sale, and which will be inserted on reasonable terms. td 
A pamphlet containing reinarks on Diseases of the Eye, with several! instances of great 
cures effected by Dr. Wheeler’s mode of treatment, can be had gratuitously at his resi- 
dence, or the same will be forwarded to any one making application to mim by jeter 
post paid, Hi , 
SuccessFUL TREATMENT oF Diseases oF THE EYE.—By 
port, it will be perceived that no less than one hundred and 
them of a most malignant character, have been completely cured by his mild and efficient 
mode of treatment. This strikiug evidence of his skill as an oculist cannot be too exten« 
sively promulgated—it must prove extremely satisfactory intelligence to all those who 

are, unhappily, suffering from the anguish acd peril attendant upon impaired vision. 
oet S—3m- JOUN WHEELER, Oculist, 


VHNSON VROOM & FOWLER, manufacturers of the Walnut Oil Military Shay 
Soap, Fancy and Family Soaps, Patent Candles, Perfumery, &c., 3 Courtlandt Street, 
and 79 Trinity Place, New York. . 7feb Sm. 


PPLE GREATEST MEDICINE IN THE WORLD tor Coughs, Wolds, Asthma 
= Pain and Soreness in the Breast, W hooping Cough, Consumption, Horseness, and 
all diseases of the Breast and Lungs, is Hance’s Compound Syrup ot Horehound. Price 
50 cents, or six bottles for $2 50, 

For sale wholesale and retail, by A. B. & D. Sands, corner of Fulton and William 
Streets; also for saie by D. Sands & Co, 77 East Broadway ; H. Johnson, 273 Broadway. 
corner of Chambers street; J. & 1, Coddington, corner of Hudson and Spring streets; 
E. M. Guion, corner of Bowery and Grand street. oct 24—2m. 


MPuUE ADVERTISER teaches the Spanish Language and Natural Philosophy on mo- 
derate terms. He bas had considerable experience as an instructor. Schools attend- 
ed. ‘he advertiser refers toDr. Bartlett, editor of the Albion. 
For further particulars address, A. B. Albion Office, Barclay street. 
sept o—U. 


| rep OLL.—Highly scented and pure tor the hair. 1 all the preparations for the 
hair or whiskers nothing equals the Oil prepared from Bear’s Grease. In most in- 
stances it restores the hair to the bald, and will effectually preserve it trom falling off, in 
any event. It was long noted by such eminent Physicians aud Chemists as Sir hum- 
phrey Davy and Sir Henry Halford, that pure Bear's Grease, properly prepared, was 
the best thing ever discovered {or the prerervation of the hair, or restoring it when bald. 
The subscriber has spared no expense in getting the genuine Bear's Grease, from Canada 
and elsewhere, and prepared it in such a manner that the oil, combined with its high per- 
fume, renders it inuispensable for the toilet and dressing-room of all 
Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Droggist and Chemist, (successor to A.B, 
Sands & Co.,) 273 Broadway, corner of Cbambers street. lu botiies, 50 cents for large, 
25 cents for small. sept 19—Sm 
AGUERREOTYPE APPARATUS, &. PLUMB’S NATIONAL DAGUER- 
RIAN GALLERY—251 Broapway.—The subscriber having greatly enlarged this 
department of bis business, is now able to offer inducements to thos~ wishing to purchase, 
He flatters himself that the celebrity of his Instruments is too well known to need fure 
ther comment. Voigtinender’s Tubes, also, on sale. Having completed his arrange- 
ments for the importation of Plates, he willin future receive a supply by every packet. 
His stock of Cases, Chemicals, and all other articles in the line, will also be tound come. 
plete. Those visiting the city will find it to their mterest to call. 
N. B.—Instructicn given in the art as usual. 


é York, near 
Eye and Ophthalmie 
numerous diseases to 


Dr. Wheeler’s monthly re- 
thirty-three cases, many of 











apll 
onememnineeenane 
EMOVAL.—MR. JULIUS METZ begs to announce to bis triends and the publi 
in general, that he has removed from his residence in Mercer street to No. 2 Union 
Place, where he will continue in bis professional duties of giving lessons on the Piano 
Forte and in Singing. jg3m 





N ODERN AMBITION,—That man in ail his folly is prone to evil, and his excesses 

in every age have reaped the rewards of his devotion, «t food o1 evil designs. Yet 
the vanity of pi..motions has accomplished none in perfecting ignorance, the standard of 
its graduation, in the ambition of the world; while iu demoustiation we he ve the present 
political era as an exhibition of the excesses of men who wan more discretion, better 
cultivated intellects, with stability to correct domestic affairs without coming in conflict 
with those which wou!d eventually harass the *‘ bone and sinew" of our bappy land, to 
accomplish the glory of Political Humbugs; theretore, all who are eilicted with Coughs, 
Colds, Asthma, Croup, Bleeding o: the Lungs, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, Influenza, 
Shortness ot Breath, Pain and weakness in the Breast or Side, Liver Comp aint, and the 
first stages of Consumption, should immediately have recourse to HANCE’s Compounp Sy- 
RUP OF HOREHOUND; it is the only sure cure known; one bottle will prove this. Price 
50 cts, per bottle, or six bottles for $2 50. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by A. B. & D. Sands, corner of Fulton and William 
streets ; also, tur sale by D. Sands, & Co.. 77 East Broadway; H. Johnson, 273 Broadway, 
corner of Chambers street; J. & I. Coddington, corner of Hudson and Spring s:reets; E. 
M_ Guion, corner ot Bowery and Grand street. oct 24—sm. 





*IGHT RESTORED, and intlammation of the eyes cured b, the Roman Eye Balsam 
s a specific vintment for diseases of the eye. ‘Thousands are suflering trom weak eyes, 
or inflammation of the eye lids, so severe as todeprive them of all the enjoyment of life, 
and render existence itself almost a burthen to them, when they might in a very short 
time be completely cured, and their eyes restored to their natural brightness, by using 
the celebrated Roman Eye Balsam. here is noarticle prepared that isso immediately 
certain to remove the pain and inflammation trom the eye lids, end restore the sight. Any 


| disease or weakness of the eye that can be cured withoutan operaticn. will yield quickly 


to the specific effect of this pleasant application. Many people have been restored to 
sight by a few applications of this valuable Balsam, after other means have failed to give 
them relief. In smail jars, prics 25 cents. ‘ -— : 
Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Druggist, 27 > Broadway, corner of Chame 
bers street, New York, (successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) Suid also by the mos: respect 
able Drugyists in the United States. sept ]9—3m. 


SD RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 tons 
and 440 horse power each. 

Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
Hibernia, ...-++++ eee \ 
Caledonia, .. menege! >: . wees G 4, 

ritannia,... eee seceeeeess Capt. Jobn Hewitt, : 
pes rg ees veeeeeee Capt. Charles H. E. Judkins. 
ACADIB,.ccccsccrccccccccesccccsecs ecseseces oar William Harrison. 
ill sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows. 

— FROM BOSTON , FROM LIVERPOOL 

Hibernia on the 16th October, 1346. Caledonia on the 4th October, 1546. 

Caledonia “ Ist November, 1846. Britannia “ 20th (ctober, 1546. 

Britannia ‘* 16th November, 1846, | Acadia “4th November, 1546 

Acadia “Ist December, 1846. |} Caledonia ‘“ 4th December, 1546. 

Passage money. ; 

From Bostwa to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halifax, $<. 

These ships carry experienced Surgeons. 

No berth secured until paid for. Paks 

Notreight except specie received on days of Sailing. 

For freight or passage, or any other information, apply to. 

D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet sit 
(e In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halitax and Bestoa, 8 co 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to estabiish @ line 4 ah 
Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service are now — ve 

aud early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start = € . 
The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, an Liver 
fortaight during the other four months in the year; going alle:n ately between e 
pool and Hatifax and Boston, and between Liverpool and New Y ok. 

oct 17 








Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 
3. Lou. 


a Ibe Great Western 5am 

Ship Co.’s steam ships, the ** GREAT W ESTEKN,” 1700 tone, Se bere. tae 
B. R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the “ GREAT BRI I AIN, aoe ys a tlowd 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R.N. Commander ; are intended to saula 


GREAT BRITAIN. : Ba 
From Liverpool. From New York. om 
PITTI TTT itt ++ «eee2eznd Sept. | Tuesday ..ssssseeeerererseesvereererr aes, 
soccccee-coee 17th Nee ener RMN ecresvececccoele 
GREAT WESTERN. — S 
From Liverpool. From New York. sth Oc 


Saturday ..ceceeeeeers Cocveccoceee .12th Sept | Thursday sooceees ti Oe 
Saturday ‘i . Bist Oct | Thursday ....seee+s+++ ++ 


¥ reight or passage, or other information, apply to satel . ; 
For freight or passage, , RICHARD IRVIN. 98 Front street 








New York, 12th September, 1846. ay = 7 
«1 J. SYLVESTER’S STOCK EXCHANGE AND SPECIE OFFICE, 4 
S. WALL STKEET, NEW YORK.—Parties requiring funds a rt with Draits pay- 
friends in England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, can always be supp — — own iss 
able at sight, insums of £1, £2, £03, £55, to any amount, eceivable a al Cites, 
United Kingdom. Also, Bills on Paris, Hamburg, Belgium, and other Cc 
invariably for sale at this Office. of al 
BANK OF ENGLAND NOTES, BILLs oF EXCHANGE, moel 
descriptions, purchased at the highest market rates anc 
favourable terms. - : je with 
CoLLections in all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe are mac 
romptitade in the most liberal terms, ; : Union 
< Uncurreat Money, Checks, and Certificates of Deposite in every State in the 
bought and sold at the lowest rates. ' b 
Socks and other Securities purchased and disposed on Commission, bY 


Foreign Goto and SILVER 
i constantly for sale on the 


— 


Perera 








